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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


As you read this issue of the Journal of Thought, you may be struck 
by the fact that each article stands separate from the others. In a sense, 
it seems that the authors live in different universes. This observation 
may—or may not—be correct regarding the content of the seven articles 
but is definitely questionable when it comes to the reflective, probative 
natures of the authors. But if there is a thread or question that is woven 
throughout the essays, a strong candidate may be: How do we avoid an 
education that is humiliating? The probative nature of Ronald B. Jacobson’s 
“Hear No Evil, See No Evil, Speak No Evil: Education, Humiliation, and 
Learning to be Together” is seen in that he seeks to get us to pause to see 
ourselves, understand what we do or don’t do, and think about how what 
we do or don’t do affects others. He asks that we examine anew our 
relationship with others, including our students and colleagues, not to 
mention the myriad of other relationship that need analysis. He invites 
us to think about the possibilities of human interactions, especially in 
education. He asks us to reconsider our interactions in terms of whether 
we reduce one another to objects, things, and sub-humans or recognize 
ourselves as subjects, persons, and humans. Along the way, he prods us 
to question the way we foresee and see others, ignore and respond to 
differences, and convey and distort lessons without intention or, alterna- 
tively, with malice. He brings an artless spirit and offers fresh insight to 
an old topic that perennially needs attention. In his own words, he 
suggests that the human dimensions of learning should not be allowed to 
lead to humiliation but instead to edification: 
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Often education focuses on the more public and obvious components of 
learning. Teaching method, curriculum, classroom control, teacher train- 
ing, so forth, loom as key aspects to good education. The importance of these 
more obvious structures of pedagogy cannot be underestimated. The 
argument of this paper, not discounting these aspects, finds reference in 
the more hidden eddies of educational interaction. I argue that the ways 
we are together allows for an education (both positive and negative) that 
is often overlooked and allows current pedagogical practices a propensity 
to humiliate. By examining the scenario involving Jim and Daniel I have 
intended to surface the subtleties of relation, its propensity for humilia- 
tion, and a way of being together that might foster positive formation. 
Character, the soul, identity, lives are shaped in the crucible of interaction 
and, as educators, we must not pass over the subtleties of those processes. 


A particular example of widespread humiliation is addressed both 
directly and indirectly by Njoki Nathani Wane although she employs the 
language of the decolonizer, not that of the soft-spoken friend. She asserts 
in “African Indigenous Knowledge: Claiming, Writing, Storing, and 
Sharing the Discourse ” that one of the most destructive aspects of past 
and present-day colonialism was and is the lack ofrespect that colonizers 
have had for the local or indigenous knowledge of those who were and are 
colonized. She observes that a lack of respect is manifested, in addition 
to other avenues, in the ways that local knowledge, spirituality, medi- 
cines, and solidarity are dismissed and denigrated. Her numerous 
recommendations that are designed to help us avoid an education of 
humiliation are focused on how decolonizing tendencies can be more fully 
halted and reversed and how we can help develop respect for indigenous 
knowledges and better utilize these knowledges. Her arguments are not 
merely concerned for respecting what we sometimes narrowly call formal 
knowledge but for the informal knowledge that is learned in the process 
of daily living as we go to work, address problems, and form cultures. As 
she develops her case, neither her understanding nor her recognition of 
challenges is simplistic, and she is abundantly clear of the difficulty of 
doing what she proposes. Yet, her desire to avoid—or at least to lessen-— 
the humiliations of cultural imposition energizes her work. 

Everett Egginton and Rea Alsup, in “Building Global Competence on 
Campus—Through Best Policies and Practices from International Edu- 
cational Exchange,” continue, albeit in a different way, the need for 
understanding different cultures and building competencies that edify 
rather than humiliate. They are concerned that we as nations take 
advantage of the opportunity to build bridges of understanding internally 
and externally. Pulling from the long-term humiliation that appears to 
partially explain September 11, their research indicates that the present 
offers those of us who are interested in international relationships, 
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interactions, affairs, students, and exchanges significant opportunities to 
expand and enrich our efforts. But they seek to avoid leaving the 
impression that opportunity translates easily and quickly into success. 
Instead, they qualify their optimism for opportunity with the statement: 


Enhanced international educational exchanges, however, are not enough. 
While they are an invaluable driving aspect of global competence, they 
may never reach all students and citizens in a thorough and systematic 
fashion. A related goal today must be to define global competence in 
terms of universal sophisticated knowledge and understanding of the far 
corners of our globe—its geography, its economic and ecologic interdepen- 
dence, its often fragile political stability, its sometimes-terrifying 
conflicts in religious beliefs and cultural practices, its many languages 
presently given too little attention in our educational systems. 


They immediately add: 


We believe that this kind of global competence must ultimately be 
sought through in-depth academic studies that are both international 
and interdisciplinary. Such a scholarly approach combined with our 
burgeoning international exchange of students and scholars can lead to 
the full realization and understanding that our globe is one world, which 
we share with all peoples. 


Indirectly, perhaps, Ilan Gur-Ze’ev’s “Feminist Critical Pedagogy and 
Critical Theory Today” helps us understand how we may answer the 
question: How do we avoid an education that is humiliating? Gur-Ze’ev 
enters the important domain of feminist pedagogy and theory to describe 
perceived contradictions and self-defeating ideas as he offers suggestions 
for addressing these issues and strengthening feminist thought. He offers 
us a perspective on a variety of dilemmas that some contemporary feminist 
critical pedagogues face while suggesting praise for other elements. His 
hope appears to be that of cultivating a critical theory that recognizes the 
humanity and importance of everyone. Specifically, he seeks a critical 
theory that is “committed to universal emancipation” and that does not 
“become dogmatic and negate the plurality of narratives and the acknow]- 
edgment of the life or death struggle between different narratives that 
constitute the conceptual apparatuses and the consciousness of those 
enclosed within the horizons.” Thus, he argues that critical theory should 
acknowledge plurality without implying that “everything goes.” Indeed, he 
argues that some aspects of narratives should be “reconstructed, criticized, 
and resisted.” The counter education he proposes is the type that increases 
an “awareness of the strategies and tactics of producing, controlling, 
representing, and activating reality, knowledge, and subjects as part ofa 
revolt against the current realm of self-evidence, the deception of being, 
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and the forgetfulness of challenging its deception as part of deception, 
namely as part of being human.” In part, he seems to encourage and 
practice a scholarship that welcomes personal and ideological critique as 
a means for achieving the “universal emancipation” that he believes is a 
counter force to old and new dehumanizing and colonizing efforts. 

Theodore J. Kowalski and Lars G. Bjérk’s “Role Expectations of the 
District Superintendent: Implications for Deregulating Preparation and 
Licensing” offers another perspective on education for liberation and 
edification, not humiliation. But their approach may be seen as both 
oblique and atypical. That is to say, in one sense they are unconcerned with 
our question: How do we avoid an education that is humiliating? But 
appearances not only may be but actually are deceiving at times. Their 
historical and theoretical inquiry into the preparation of superintendents 
and, toa lesser degree, other educational administrators is both insightful 
and candid. No doubt it can be humiliating to hear and read the many 
criticisms of one’s field of expertise and to be stereotyped as a member or 
even defender of an academic field that is at least in part characterized by 
resistance to change, support for the status quo, and sterility of theory and 
practice. Worse, however, is the claim that one’s field of expertise is a cause 
of the regular intellectual, emotional, and academic humiliation of thou- 
sands of children each year, i.e., a humiliation that emerges from being 
inadequately prepared for academic and life affairs and that limits career 
and life choices. Fortunately, Kowalski and Bjork provide both perspective 
and knowledge that is frequently ignored by many policy makers, admin- 
istrators, and citizens today. Their research is timely. In a day when 
deregulation ofthe preparation of administrators—and other educators— 
is aggressively furthered in a vacuum of knowledge and based largely on 
impressionistic, anecdotal, and ideological grounds, their historical picture 
and contemporary analysis of the superintendency is both informative and 
provocative. Their conclusion is especially sobering: 


Today, school administration is best characterized as a quasi-profes- 
sion in desperate need of becoming a full profession (Kowalski, 2004). 
Examining the historical roots of law and medicine in the United States, 
Connelly and Rosenberg (2003) concluded that stringent state licensing 
was preceded by internal reforms that produced both a national prepa- 
ration curriculum and rigorous accreditation standards. Based on the 
analysis discussed in this paper, an identical reform strategy in school 
administration clearly would be more beneficial to society than the knee- 
jerk solution proposed by anti-professionists. Ironically, however, the 
greatest enemy of needed reform comes from within school administra- 
tion. Faculty and administrators associated with under-funded and 
under-staffed programs continue to resist any policy initiative that is 
politically disadvantageous to them. 
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Jeffrey Ayala Milligan, in “Teaching in Moloch: Toward a Prophetic 
Pragmatic Critique of Pedagogical Fundamentalism,” provides a comple- 
mentary study to that of Kowalski and Bjork although the superintendency 
is not his focal point. To put words in his mouth, we could say that he 
appears to argue against the demeaning if not humiliating attitude and 
behavior of some economic, capitalistic, religious, and educational funda- 
mentalists who are unwilling to engage in the intellectual exchange and 
growth that Gur-Ze’ev seems to think is essential for discussing controver- 
sies. In particular, he contends that some contemporary conservative 
interpretations of standardized testing, measurable outcomes, capitalistic 
economics, and fundamentalist religion collaborate—or at least coalesce— 
to create a set of expectations, policies, and practices that constitute a form 
of pedagogical fundamentalism. If Milligan is correct, it appears that there 
isa great need today—if we employ Egginton and Alsup’s language—for not 
only global but national competence in dealing with differences. Treating 
one another a sub-humans, as Jacobson reminds us, is humiliating. The 
problematization of all positions needs to be collaboratively pursued. 

William Hare’s entry into the discussion is fortuitous. He brings to our 
attention in “John Passmore, 1914-2004” the contributions of one of the 
twentieth century’s greatest philosophers. Of the many admirable intellec- 
tual and professional contributions and qualities Hare identifies, perhaps 
none is more important than Passmore’s “deep commitment to genuine and 
disinterested inquiry.” His practice of “fair-mindedness in the examination 
of controversial issues meant in practice that he typically sets out as fully and 
as fairly as possible arguments put forward by others” that he himself 
rejected is pertinent to our question. If we are genuinely interested in 
understanding and growing with others rather than humiliating one 
another, fair-mindedness appears a fundamental for open discussions and 
critiques. Of course, the flawless cultivation of this disposition or achieve- 
ment of this goal is not only rightly deemed impossible by many today but 
dubiously declared objectionable, too. The impossibility of achieving per- 
fectly the ideal of fair-mindedness in the critique of ideologies has led to its 
replacement, at least by some, with the standard of expressing our own 
distastes for ideas and for those who express them. Those who differ with us 
too often hear ad hominem arguments, not reasoned and evidentiary based 
arguments. Passmore and others, however, ask if the impossibility of 
achieving perfection is an adequate reason for rejecting an ideal or goal. 

So, it may be that we are well advised to revisit Jacobson’s “Hear No 
Evil, See No Evil, Speak No Evil: Education, Humiliation, and Learning 
to be Together” more often than we wish. Of course, the authors who 
contributed to this issue discuss much more than humiliation and 
learning. Visiting the articles themselves is strongly encouraged. 
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Hear No Evil, See No Evil, Speak No Evil: 


Education, Humiliation, and Learning To Be Together 


Ronald B. Jacobson 
University of Washington 


introduction 


Imagine, if you will, a certain scenario. A common interaction with, 
perhaps, uncommon features that might say something about silences, 
sightings, knowingness, and the potentialities of being human together. 
Jim, in the set up, isan ordinary father, ifthere is such a thing. Heis harried 
by life’s demands. He is conscientious, hard working, a rule-follower. He 
takes great pride in fitting in, in “making the world as it should be,” in 
knowing his children. His son, Daniel, is twelve. Daniel is slow. He is not 
slow in intellectual understanding or in social interaction. He simply lives 
at a different pace of life. Daniel notices things. He can walk by an old 
dilapidated house, one toward which we might not offer a second glance, 
and notice a cat on the porch, a broken window that looks like a crescent 
moon, anda gray pipe sticking out of the grass. Insignificant items, and yet 
ones of which Daniel is acutely aware. In our scenario itis atypical Monday 
morning. Jim is trying to get himself and his children, Daniel included, out 
the door to school and work. Everyone is ready and standing at the door, 
but Daniel, as usual, is conspicuously absent. Jim barks down the hallway, 
“hurry up, Daniel. We'll be late!” After a minute or two, Jim walks down 
the hallway to Daniel’s room. There is Daniel, still stuffing things into his 
backpack and at the same time trying to find his second shoe. Jim 
impatiently hurries him along, rushing all out the door to their places of 
destination. Another harried morning, complete with the annoyances of 
Daniel lagging behind, but accomplished, completed, passed over. 
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Our scenario, to this point, seems not all that unlike the routines of 
modern households around the world. But here, let’s imagine aturn. Jim, 
as he travels home from work later that day, reflects on the morning. 
Why this reflection? For any number of reasons, but as he does his 
attention is drawn toward the frustration he felt toward Daniel. “Daniel 
is always lagging behind.” “He seems to live in a distracted world, never 
really ‘getting down to business.” “What will I do with this kid?,” Jim 
wonders. At this same moment, Jim begins to ask other questions, “I 
wonder how Daniel felt this morning when I was rushing him out the 
door?” “I wonder if he picks up on my frustration toward him?” “I wonder 
if the tensions of rushing out the door occupied his thoughts today, as they 
have mine?” When Jim arrived home, he sought out Daniel and asked 
him about the morning. “How does it feel when we are hurrying you out 
the door?” Daniel’s reply was at the surface. “It makes me feel bad. 
Everyone else can get ready on time, but I’m always late. It makes me feel 
like something’s wrong with me.” This response sparked another thirty 
minutes of dialogue. Jim and Daniel talked about the fact that running 
late did not mean that Daniel was “bad.” Perhaps he was simply operating 
on different premises of importance. Daniel noticed things. That slowed 
him down. Getting ready for school that morning he may have noticed an 
aspect of the picture on his wall that he hadn’t before or a hidden 
compartment in his backpack. Paying attention to those details ate up 
time and made him late. Jim and Daniel talked about the possibility that 
this “noticing” was important. While many others may arrive at their 
destinations on time, how much had they missed of life along the way? So 
the conversation continued. In the end, Jim and Daniel talked of the 
importance of time constraints, but also of the unique wonder in Daniel’s 
ability to notice the world as he walked along the road. In this exchange 
wecan imagine a shift in relation. We anticipate a connection, acloseness 
created by seeing and hearing. But, more than a simple connection might 
we also anticipate a shaping of lives, perhaps even character, by the ways 
Daniel and Jim were together? 

Among the many possible discussion points within this scenario I 
would like to focus on three. In the initial exchange between Jim and 
Daniel, Daniel’s voice is missed. Jim simply deems Daniel “late.” What 
might be the cost to Daniel of having his voice silenced? We also notice, 
in the second exchange between Jim and Daniel what we might call a 
“seeing.” In other words, Jim began to see Daniel in a new light, not 
simply as someone he needed to “get in line,” someone who needed to 
conform, but someone who might have a variant, yet valid, story. What, 
we might ask, is taken by us when we are seen and what might we gain 
in the act of seeing another? Finally, we notice a normed world, especially 
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in Jim’s reaction to Daniel’s lateness, but also in Daniel’s assumption of 
“being bad” because of that lateness. In other words, Jim had a concept 
of the “way the world should be” and we can imagine Daniel’s lateness 
threatening the world as known by Jim. Why, we might ask, do we 
become uneasy when the world around us does not conform to our 
conception of the way it should be? I would like to raise three questions, 
hidden, yet embedded in this scenario, that might help us to understand 
its importance both to Jim and to Daniel. Simply put, my questions 
regarding this scenario are: What is the cost of being silenced? What do 
we gain when being seen? Why are we afraid of unknowingness? These 
are simple questions and yet they find profound influence on the ways we 
are with each other and the ways our lives are shaped in interaction. They 
find focus in non-humiliating educational practice. 


The Cost of Silence 


The point is that there are critical areas in the shadows, critical silences 
in the social worlds we study. They are there not because we are few in 
number and sources are recondite, but because the attentions of anthro- 
pologists and historians tend to follow the visible wake of the past, 
ignoring the quiet eddies of potentially critical material that form at the 
same time. (Cohen 1994, 118) 


David Cohen in the above quote alludes to the making of history and 
the quiet “eddies” that one often overlooks. His premise is that those 
“shadows” have as much to say about what is taking place in a given 
situation as do the more front and center elements. We witness in our 
opening story an instantiation taking place. Daniel in this process is 
named (i.e. he’s always late) and silenced (i.e. there is no room for another 
explanation, he simply is late). Even if Daniel would have protested with 
loud cries, asilencing is still evident.' What might this silencing of Daniel 
do to or in him? 

Avishai Margalit in The Decent Society seeks to outline a world in 
which institutions are non-humiliating. “Humiliation,” for Margalit, “is any 
sort of behavior or condition that constitutes a sound reason for a person 
to consider his or her self-respect injured” (Margalit 1996, 9). Margalit 
focuses primarily on those larger institutions in society and the ways they 
limit or rob self-respect, but many of the concepts he wrestles with can 
nonetheless help us think about Jim and Daniel. Especially helpful here is 
his discussion of “subhumans.” Margalit asserts that there are many ways 
in which we treat others as “nonhumans.” We can treat those around us 
as objects, as machines, as animals, or as subhumans. It is important to 
understand that, unless we are pathological, we do not actually believe 
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that another human being becomes a machine or an animal. The 
argument here is our propensity to treat the other as if she were an object 
or asubhuman. In this process the humiliated is deprived of two things: 
inclusion in the “human commonwealth” and a sense of control. It is this 
sense of control, this sense of agency upon which I focus here. 

But, before we speak of agency, I continue with Margalit’s under- 
standing of the subhuman. He uses the farewell speech of Mikhail 
Gorbachev to tease out human interaction. 


Mikhail Gorbachev’s sad face at his farewell address was not literally 
sad. It was Gorbachev who was sad, literally—not his face. Seeing 
Gorbachev’s face as sad means seeing it as expressing sadness. Seeing 
ahuman being asa human means seeing the body as expressing the soul, 
as Wittgenstein put it. In other words, it means seeing the human body 
and its parts in the mental terms they nonliterally exemplify (in either 
a secondary or a metaphorical sense). We see persons as human when 
we see their expressions in human terms: this person has a friendly or 
a thoughtful face, a worried or a happy expression. (Margalit 1996, 94) 


In asense, in simply seeing the body, overlooking the “expression of 
the soul” one becomes human blind. “A human-blind person sees humans 
under a physical description without the capacity to see them under a 
psychological one” (Margalit 1996, 96). For example, we see a photograph 
of a group of people. We might see the people depicted as simply 
“pictures,” or we might consider them as actual people only reflected in 
the photograph. If the latter, the picture becomes a mirror turning our 
attention toward the humans it depicts. We might also consider the 
example of the objectification of women by men. Seeing a woman only as 
a body (i.e. size or shape of her breasts, the color of her hair, the shade 
of her tan, the size of her waist) renders one blind to her “human aspect.” 
Women become simply an arrangement of shapes and colors and these 
men, concurrently demonstrate that they are “human blind.” Here, the 
woman is not actually mistaken for an animal or an object. The 
perpetrator is aware that she is a human being. But, she is diminished in 
his eyes. In essence she is overlooked. 


Itis exceptional to see human beings asnonhuman. Yet itis easy to avoid 
seeing a person at all. This is an easy task whether it is intentional or 
nonintentional. Overlooking people does not necessarily mean turning 
one’s gaze away in order to avoid seeing those one does not wish to see. 
Overlooking human beings means, among other things, not paying 
attention to them: looking without seeing. Seeing humans as ground 
rather than figure is a way of ignoring them. (Margalit 1996, 101) 


We might imagine our scenario with Jim and Daniel through 
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Margalit’s lens. Certainly we would conclude that Jim knew Daniel was 
a person, was human. We also notice that Jim did not “ignore” Daniel in 
a physical sense. In other words, Jim pursued Daniel, hurrying him along 
as he lagged behind. But, might we notice Jim seeing Daniel as a problem 
rather than a human being? Daniel became something to fix, an element 
to adjust, so all could get to their destinations on time. We might say that 
Daniel, as a human being, was ignored, while his lateness moved to the 
foreground. Daniel, we might argue, was seen as “ground” (i.e., a problem 
to be fixed), rather than “figure” (i.e., a person to understand), and in that 
process was both ignored and silenced. 

The question, then, for our purposes (i.e., in understanding the cost 
of silencing) is, “what happens in or to the “subhuman’” in this process?” 
What is taken from the other in this overlooking? In part, in this process 
of subhumanizing another person, we take away their agency or, in other 
words, we silence them. Elisabeth Young-Bruehl in The Anatomy of 
Prejudices asserts that many intrafamilial child molesters act with an 
“ideological prejudice that children do not have minds, memories, or 
sexual feelings and thus are a blank space where feelings can be put—they 
will not be hurt. The child must be “other” for an incest barrier to be 
overridden, ignored” (Young-Bruehl 1996, 228). Inasense, Young-Bruehl 
argues that to the molester, the child, becoming subhuman, ceases to 
exist. But what of the perspective of the child? Young-Bruehl, in speaking 
of the narcissistic personality, asserts one possible silencing outcome. 
The “victim’s” response finds reference in a “lack of confidence in 
individual power and willingness to achieve power by submitting to 
another’s power, by joining or just imagining a group, enjoying reflected 
glory, living in the light of other people’s celebrity” (Young-Bruehl 1996, 
232). We see here the case of the victim losing identity and beginning to 
exist only as an extension of those around him or her. 

In our first encounter, as Daniel is confronted with his lateness, we 
notice a monologic interaction. Jim speaks. Daniel is silent. Jim does not, 
in our scenario, explicitly tell Daniel that he is bad, yet we can imagine 
Jim’s frustration with Daniel (as one who lags behind) being transferred 
into Daniel’s psyche. Daniel’s words surface this internalization. He feels 
bad. He is late. He is not like everyone else. Something is wrong with him. 
He becomes what another views him to be. For Jim, lateness is bad, it is 
frustrating, it needs to be corrected. Daniel needs to be fixed. Daniel, here, 
loses his own identity and begins to exist as an extension of Jim’s opinion 
of him. In a sense, Young-Bruehl raises for us the issue of existence, 
pointing out the loss of subjectivity in such monologic encounters. Moving, 
with this understanding, back to Margalit’s picture of the “subhuman” we 
begin to gain a clearer picture of the cost involved in silencing another. 
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Jim, frustrated with Daniel’s lateness, barked down the hall, “hurry up 
Daniel. We're late!” In this exchange, beyond tone of voice or even words 
that were used, we can imagine a shift in Jim’s view of Daniel. Daniel moves 
from a person, to “lateness.” He is overlooked as a human, seen yet not 
seen, and, in fact relegated to a subhuman category. He becomes not 
“Daniel,” but the reason for lateness. In the exchange there is no address, 
no initial dialogue, no reciprocity.” Daniel’s “voice” is silenced.* And in this 
process of monologue, Daniel, as a character, as a human, essentially 
ceases to exist. It is often in the making of the “other” subhuman that we 
silence their voice and that their subjectivity, their humanity is dimin- 
ished, initially in the eyes of the “master,” then, by inference, in the eyes 
of the “slave” as well. But, in this exchange, we recall that neither Jim, nor 
Daniel, actually believes that Daniel is not human. He, indeed remains 
human, butis shifted to a “subhuman” form, in which agency or control (his 
voice) is forfeited. In this we catch a glimpse of Margalit’s understanding 
of humiliation. As Daniel is shifted to the shadows, the periphery of 
humanity, he becomes a diminished human, without a voice, thus remov- 
ing room for self-respect. This removal from full-fledged humanity is 
humiliating on a personal, or individual level (i.e. lam subhuman), and also 
on a larger, sociological level (i.e., 1 am not included in the larger realm of 
humanity). We now turn to the question of seeing and being seen and what 
is given, or taken, in the process. 


The Exchange of Being Seen 


As Wilde saw, if education is to be, it must aspire to be a kind of art 
compared to which everything else seems inconsequential. Accordingly, 
all that educators have going for them is a sense of responsibility, at once 
cultural, social, historical, and political, that is accountable to no useful 
measure. It cannot be reduced to a formula such as Does x result in greater 
or lesser collective happiness than y? It only tells us that if we are not doing 
our best to create dissatisfaction among them [our students], we may be 
efficiently serving our customers but we are most certainly not doing our 
job. (Cottom 2003, 206) 


In dialogue, by allowing Daniel to move from subhuman to human, 
a voice was given. Existence was acknowledged. Daniel moved from being 
a shadow of Jim, to a human being with some degree of agency. In this 
exchange I would argue that Daniel also was “seen.” In other words, Jim 
came to understand a process of internalizing in Daniel that had 
theretofore been hidden. We now ask, “what is given in ‘seeing’ another?” 
And, “what is passed over in not ‘seeing’?” 

In Equals, Adam Phillips embarks at one point on an interesting and 
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telling discussion of“madness.” He asserts that the “mad” like the criminal 
demand attention. “It has been assumed that, like criminals, we must do 
something with them [the mad] or they will do something with us” (Phillips 
2002, 77). When one sees another not “acting by the rules,” not acting 
rationally, not understandable, we call them mad, or crazy, or nutty. In this 
naming we do at least two things. We remind ourselves of what it means 
to be in the normal group (in which we are surely included) and we create 
distance between ourselves and that which threatens our normalcy. From 
a psychoanalytical perspective Phillips elucidates this propensity: 


The word mad is normally used about someone when their sociability 
begins to break down, but in a way that seems to endanger sociability 
itself (no one understanding what someone is saying, everyone feeling 
intimidated by someone). . . .Talking about madness, in other words, is 
a way of talking about our preferred versions of a life; of what it is about 
ourselves and our societies that we want to protect and nurture (if we 
can), and what it is about ourselves and our societies we would prefer to 
be rid of (if we can). (Phillips 2002, 79-80) 


A friend of mine works as a water aerobics instructor. A few weeks 
back as the class was preparing to get underway, Handel’s Messiah began 
playing through the pool’s public address system. This is not unusual as 
music is constantly boomed through the system and the holiday season 
was at hand. As the music started one of the workers at the pool caught 
the attention of the class. This particular pool employee was in his teens 
and has Downs Syndrome. In a secluded spot, yet visible from the pool, 
this young man began to conduct as the music played. He conducted and 
danced with great passion and freedom. As his arms waved he became 
oblivious to any other person or activity in the building. The refreshing 
freedom and passion of this act brought the water aerobics class to tears. 
At the conclusion of the “performance” the class spontaneously burst into 
applause, the young man bowed, then continued on with his work. What 
allowed for this response, especially from those watching? Certainly ifa 
forty-year-old man with no “mental challenges” performed a similar 
rendition one could imagine a degree of discomfort and awkwardness in 
those watching. I would argue that the “otherness” created by Downs 
Syndrome allowed this young man his “madness,” to be free of inhibition 
at that moment, not necessarily in his own mind, but in the minds of those 
in the “audience.” Madness, in a sense, has to do with what is acceptable 
and what is not. And, those who are mad must be cast outside of the 
commonwealth of humans. 

Phillips asserts that “inhibition is a person’s cure for conflict” (Phillips 
2002, 60). In a sense we might argue that inhibitions make one accept- 
able, because if we were to act on our passions we might begin to conduct 
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to Handel’s Messiah in a public place. In doing so, unless we had an excuse 
(“oh, that’s cute, he has Downs Syndrome”) we might be cast out from “the 
community” as mad. And so, we hide behind inhibitions that we might be 
acceptable, subconsciously or consciously limiting our public self. In a 
sense our inhibitions work to create a preferred image of ourselves. I 
would argue that this image is partially for our own benefit, but is also for 
the “world out there” that we might not be relegated to madness. As 
Phillips clearly argues, “because when we are talking about inhibition we 
are also talking about the kinds of people we want to be and fear turning 
into” (Phillips 2002, 64). 

Daniel Cottom in Why Education is Useless also provides illumina- 
tion here. Education, drawn typically with utilitarian lines, often seeks 
to enforce conformity. Cottom contends: 


Perhaps most important in the present context, a devotion to utility is 
also responsible for the corporatized rhetoric of evaluation increasingly 
brought to bear upon higher education in recent decades. This is the 
rhetoric of accountability, of outcomes assessment, and of consumer 
satisfaction with the educational product. (Cottom 2003, 165) 


Education becomes a means to an end. It becomes, in some sense, not 
about seeing, but about producing products of a certain sort. It becomes 
not about questioning, but about conformity. It becomes not about 
conflict, but about inhibitions. Inhibitions, then, have to do with confor- 
mity, with a certain kind of product. That conformity finds its focus, I 
argue, in aneed for inclusion in what Margalit terms the “commonwealth 
of mankind.” 

In what Margalit deems his “skeptical justification” for respecting 
human beings, we find non-humiliating relations centered in the idea of 
humans recognizing one another as part of humanity. This recognition, 
or inclusion, becomes foundational in creating space for self-respect. 
Margalit asserts that, “although self-respect is an attitude you may have 
toward yourself, it depends on the attitude of others toward you” 
(Margalit 1996, 124). He continues: 


Even if the humiliated person has no doubt that she has incurred an 
appalling injustice, whereas she isjust as human as anyone else, she cannot 
ignore how others treat her in shaping the way she regards herself. This is 
because the attitude of others, however base they may be, is required for 
determining what defines the commonwealth of mankind—a common- 
wealth that there is value in belonging to. (Margalit 1996, 124-125) 


Margalit makes this sense of the “commonwealth of mankind” more 
specific by discussing what he and Joseph Raz call “encompassing groups.” 
These groups are defined by six attributes. First, an encompassing group 
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maintains a “common character” and a “common culture” that involve 
many aspects of life. Second, persons growing up in this group “acquire 
the group culture and possess its special traits.” Third, belonging to the 
encompassing group is a matter of “mutual recognition.” In other words 
people belong to it by the fact that other members of the group identify 
them as belonging. Fourth, self-identification rests on this sense of 
belonging to the group. Fifth, inclusion is a “matter of belonging rather 
than achievement.” Finally, encompassing groups are large. They are 
anonymous groups (e.g. nationalities), often with no face to face identi- 
fication (Margalit 1996, 138-140). These groups take many forms or 
shapes, yet all maintain a sense of “belonging.” Ifthe encompassing group 
is attacked, the self esteem of the group may be lowered, but one is not 
necessarily humiliated. But, Margalit argues, humiliation does occur 
when one with a legitimate right to belong is rejected from the encom- 
passing group (Margalit 1996, 141). While our scenario with Jim and 
Daniel does not involve, per se, a larger encompassing group, in some 
ways we find similarities. Just as silencing another is a diminution, not 
“seeing” another brings the possibility of exclusion from belonging to the 
commonwealth of humanity. 

It is being cast outside that we fear. Our inhibitions keep us from 
being posited as mad, as “other.” Conformity allows inclusion, but we 
must ask, “at what cost?” We return to Jim and Daniel. Notice the 
inherent distance in Jim’s opening question: “How does it feel when we 
are hurrying you out the door?”—when we hurry you. The distance is 
obvious. Daniel is other, he has been, in a sense, cast as mad. At this 
juncture we find two, of many, possibilities. Typical, and as indicated in 
Jim’s initial response (“what will I do with this kid?”), is the move to 
conformity. In order for Daniel to move into the “commonwealth of 
mankind” he must conform. He has been cast as other. He feels it 
concretely and is called to renounce his “madness.” In conformity, 
though, what might be lost? While Daniel may simply begin to notice less 
and pass over more, becoming more timely, these aspects of his unique- 
ness must be repressed and discarded. He is diminished and, though now 
acceptable to the “commonwealth” one might argue that in this diminu- 
tion he is both humiliated and not seen. 

Our scenario follows, though, a different path. Through dialogue, 
Daniel moves from a subhuman to a human. He comes to “exist” in both 
his and his father’s eyes. Through this dialogue Daniel also is seen. Jim, 
through a simple questioning of the situation, begins to consider Daniel 
in terms other than conformity. As Daniel expresses his sense of his own 
lateness (“It makes me feel like something’s wrong with me”), Jim is able, 
with Daniel, to illuminate a picture that allows Daniel back into the 
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“commonwealth” from which he has been banished. Daniel’s lateness 
isn’t necessarily bad. In fact there are reasons for that lateness that might 
be considered valuable. Daniel’s attention to detail as a possible cause for 
his lateness is raised to the surface. Rather than simple conformity, 
Daniel is seen. What is taken by or given to Daniel in this encounter of 
being seen? Daniel moves from being a “you” to an “us.” I would argue that 
this inclusion is at the heart of non-humiliation. Granted, this is an easier 
case than, say a rapist or of a Nazi regime that systematically extermi- 
nated millions of innocent Jews. These crimes are horrific and there is 
no suggestion here that they should be seen otherwise. My simple 
premise is that in the act of “seeing” the other we gain the possibility of 
including them in the commonwealth of humanity. As to whether some 
should be cast from that community, I will leave to another essay. Here, 
I simply assert that in the ways Jim and Daniel were together, a seeing 
occurred and something was given. What was given was inclusion, the 
very thing inhibitions seek. The difference here is that for Daniel, 
inclusion was not based on conformity, but on being seen. Jim allowed 
Daniel to step outside of a propensity for inhibition (I need to conform by 
being on time or I'll be cast outside), he wasn’t passed over (“noticing,” 
though it results in me be late, is important), and in the process of being 
seen (Jim communicating to Daniel these dynamics), he was included (I 
may be “mad” but I’m brought inside). Self-respect was given in that 
“seeing.” And I would argue that this inclusion becomes as important for 
Jim as it is for Daniel because this questioning involves the terror of 
“unknowingness.” We now turn to the question of fear, and why it is that 
we try so desperately to shape the unknown and banish the unfamiliar. 


The Terror of the Unknown 


In Nicholas Orme’s detailed account, Medieval Children, we find a 
colorful picture of life in the eleventh through sixteenth centuries. 
Granted his evidence leans heavily on the upper echelons of medieval 
society (the majority of extant records are from royal households), but we 
find in this period a profound sense of conformity. The processes of 
medieval birth and “arriving” illustrate this point. Specific events ordered 
the arrival of a baby. Birthing in this time period was fraught with peril. 
Typically supernatural help was called upon through the use of relics or 
some talisman of blessing during the pregnancy. Spiritual preparation by 
means of prayer was solidly a part of the birth process. Parishioners in 
York diocese in the later middle ages were encouraged to pray “that God 
comfort them [birthing mothers] and deliver them with joy, and send 
their children Christendom [baptism] and the mothers purifying of Holy 
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Church, and release of pain in their travailing” (Orme 2001, 17). Hidden 
in the words of this prayer was the understanding that babies must be 
baptized immediately (the unbaptized were barred from heaven) and the 
hope that the mothers live long enough to be “purified” in church (forty 
days after birth). Orme continues to outline the guidelines of baptism, of 
naming, the role of godparents, etc. His work underlines the structure of 
church and family life of medieval times, bringing a sense of the rigidity 
of place and practice in this time period. Life, it seems, was not so much 
chosen as dictated. Living in the twenty-first century we collectively 
breathe a sigh of relief that we walk in lands of freedom, not bound by 
church, family station, or oppressive norming. 

Yet, in like manner, Jim, we might imagine, carries with him a 
certain conception of “how one should be.” In other words, being “late” 
means certain things, and those who are late are certain kinds of people. 
Jim certainly is not a late person and he works to make sure Daniel 
conforms to his view of how the world shouid be. Christian Smith, in 
Moral, Believing Animals, while not specifically addressing the seemingly 
strict confines of medieval life, would argue that we today are as equally 
storied. Comparing modern society to the primitive “myth-making” 
societies of yesteryear Smith summarizes the literature on narrative 
that suggests that we too, “huddled around our televisions and computer 
work stations,” tell and are made by stories. 


The point here is not that modernity’s story is false. Narratives, myths, 
and fables can be true, in their way. The point, rather is that for all of our 
science, rationality, and technology, we moderns are no less the makers, 
tellers, and believers of narrative construals of existence, history, and 
purpose than were our forebears at any other time in human history. But 
more than that, we not only continue to be animals who make stories but 
also animals who are made by our stories. (Smith 2003, 64) 


In explicating the stories that humans both make and are made by, 
Smith articulates the view that larger narratives drive our sense of 
morality, our sense of identity, even our sense of interaction. In this 
understanding we must conclude that our lives are storied by various, and 
at times, conflicting narratives. For example, a mobster lives within the 
larger narrative that a “good person” doesn’t take the life of another. This 
same mobster also may live within the more specific “family” narrative 
that reads: “if someone takes the life of your friend, the ‘honorable’ thing 
to do would be to repay them in like manner” (Smith 2003, 13). We are 
shaped by similar, at times conflicting, stories that order our world. One 
asks, then, if we are storied by the norming narratives of culture, where 
might we find any sense of agency? Can we change our story? Smith 
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indicates that because these larger narratives are only imperfectly 
embraced in our lives, and perhaps because of their conflicting natures, 
we find some “wiggle room” to re-narrate our lives. 


Medieval children were storied. Our lives as twenty-first century hu- 
mans are storied. The more important question is not so much which 
story is true, but, in education, how can we share common human life 
together given that we operate within differing narratives? Smith 
asserts that as “moral, believing animals” our task is not to find the one 
true story. Instead, the work involves learning how to be with each other, 
given our differing narratives. “This is the challenge of civil pluralism.” 
(Smith 2003, 92) 


Here I return to our initial question of this section, “why are we afraid 
of ‘unknowingness’””” By “unknowingness” we might lean on the ideas of 
Buber (Buber 1965) or Bakhtin’s “novel” verses the “epic” character 
(Bakhtin 1984) or Lear’s psychoanalytic understanding of not allowing for 
curiosity or surprise (Lear 1998). By “knowing” here, I simply mean 
approaching the self and the other in ways that are predetermined. 
Knowing means I know who you are, I know who I am, and I know what 
the world is like, or at least how it should be. Bakhtin’s epic character is 
static, defined, and predictable. His novel character is evolving, moving, 
and filled with potential. By “unknowingness,” then, I suggest a world 
which is yet evolving. Concepts such as lateness, rather than saying who 
one is (i.e. a slacker), do indeed tell us something, but we are not quite 
sure what until we allow others the space to be other than we have 
predetermined them to be. I argue, here, that we most often seek to 
create worlds that are “known.” 

Returning, then, to our question in this section, “why are we afraid 
of ‘unknowingness’?” We find help in Young-Bruehl’s work on prejudice. 
At the heart of prejudices, according to Young-Bruehl, is a move to depict 
both the self and the other in certain ways. One might say that we “story” 
ourselves and others. But, my question here is, “Why?” Young-Bruehl, 
transforming Freud’s concept of libidinal types, argues that prejudices 
are not singular. In other words, certain types of personalities carry a 
propensity toward certain installments of prejudice. Foundational to this 
discussion is the assertion that prejudices fulfill certain needs and desires 
within the prejudiced person. Ethnocentric prejudices are present- 
oriented differentiations of “groupness.” We find a likeness here to 
Margalit’s encompassing groups. This type of prejudice is based on the 
fact that “you are not like me.” It involves the “practice of putting ones 
own ethnos or group (however one defines it) at the center of the world, 
or the culture, as well as at the center of one’s attention, and it 
encompasses negative judgments toward one out-group, or toward a few, 
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or many or all out-groups” (Young-Bruehl 1996, 185). This type of 
prejudice depends on “existing group identifications” and works to further 
them. The “in-group” becomes central and all others are found wanting. 
From this Young-Bruehl proposes a second category of prejudices that 
she calls “ideologies of desire” or “orecticism” (from the Greek meaning 
desirous or pertaining to the desires). These “orectic” prejudices are 
situated not in the present or the concrete (you smell different than me), 
but in a fantasy vision of how the world “ought” to be. 


Orecticists, by contrast [from ethnocentrics] think more dynamically, 
more futuristically. Rather, their entire experience is colored with 
restlessness and a feeling that things are not—not yet—as they should 
be, could be, ought to be. They work constantly, in fantasy or in fact, at 
getting their world to conform to their visions, the images of their desires. 
The instrument of their work is their imaginary group, the group they 
bring into being by wishing it so. (Young-Bruehl 1996, 193) 


Prejudices, then, become defenses. They become tools of storying the 
worldin sucha way as to bring stability and security. Orecticists designate 
themselves and others in certain ways. These designations allow for 
certain conceptions of the world and the self to stay in tact. “I know who 
you are and as long as you stay in that role, I am not threatened.” We gain 
from this ordering of our world a way to identify our “enemies” and ways 


to keep them from “polluting” us. Prejudices move, then, from simply being 
a way of controlling others, to a means of making sense of the world for 
ourselves and of assuring our place (usually highly regarded) within that 
world. They also become mechanisms of control for our own lives (i.e., “I 
cannot be one of them, so I must behave differently”). In the same way as 
Jim was reacting to Daniel’s lateness, he was reacting to his sense of the 
ways in which the world makes sense. Daniel became “one of those” who 
is always late (usually because of a litany of “othernesses”’—they’re lazy, 
uninterested, unintelligent, not on the ball, don’t have it together, etc.). 
Daniel must be cast as “other” in order to preserve Jim’s conception of an 
understandable world. And more importantly Daniel must be known, 
categorized, and corrected so as not to threaten Jim’s status within the 
world as he envisions it. Young-Bruehl concludes that this distancing 
between ourselves and “the mad” allows us to put the other “beyond the 
point of being threatening” (Young-Bruehl 1996, 235). 

Judith Butler reminds us that in conflict, specifically verbal conflict, 
we suffer a loss of context. In other words when confronted with the other 
and their otherness we can lose sight of where we are. “Indeed, it may be 
that what is unanticipated about the injurious speech act is what 
constitutes its injury, the sense of putting its addressee out of control” 
(Butler 1997, 4). This insight mirrors Young-Bruehl’s concept of preju- 
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dices. When we are confronted with another story (Daniel is always late) 
it can unanchor us from our own narrative (lateness is bad), thus calling 
us to cast the other as “mad” (we think you are late) and in that distance, 
continue to keep our story (being on time means we're “on top of it”) in 
tact. So, in a sense, we come at life “knowingly” in order to keep our 
narrative, and more foundationally, our own lives from becoming 
unanchored. Unknowingness means the world might not be understand- 
able. Unknowingness means that we might not be understandable. And, 
like the orectic, the terror of allowing our fantasy to not be “true” drives 
us to force reality into our mold. 

Phillips becomes a helpful lens again at this point. He asserts that 
“wherever the nature of an exchange has been decided in advance 
{knowingness] there is something called oppression at work” (Phillips 
2002, 87). Pointing to the fact that subconsciously we never “quite know 
what we're on about,” and that as we normalize “our experience—living 
as though we are more or less familiar to ourselves, in a more of less 
familiar world,” Phillips asserts that our lives, in fact become more 
troubling as need becomes more hidden. Needs unmet, Phillips argues, 
disfigure the humanity of the one in need. In elucidating the writings of 
Emmanuel Ghent, Phillips suggests the benefit of “unknowingness.” 
Ghent offers us a conception of need as something we didn’t know we had 
“until someone happened to gratify it, or validate it” (Phillips 2002, 123). 
Ghent tells of a patient of his who was in his office recounting an event. 
The office was drafty, so rather abruptly Ghent arose, and covered his 
patient’s legs with a blanket. He continues: 


As I sat down I noticed, to my surprise, that she [his patient] was sobbing 
silently. It was the first time in our work, by then over two years in duration, 
that there was any indication of distress, pain, or even sadness. After some 
time, her first words were, ‘I didn’t even know I was feeling cold’, and then 
she wept profusely. The event was a turning point. (Phillips 2002, 124) 


It was only after Ghent met her need that his patient discovered her 
need. In this sense, to begin to see our needs involves an understanding 
that we may not “know” what they are. In our attempt to narrate the 
world in ways that make us feel secure, in our propensity to include the 
familiar and cast offor pass over the “other” might it be that our own story 
becomes frozen? When we cut people down to size and make them fit, 
including ourselves, might we forfeit dialogue, might we instill inhibition, 
and might we in our “knowingness” miss the opportunity to meet needs 
thus deforming both ourselves and others? 


Our fundamental need, Ghent says, is to be able to live in a way that 
enables our needs to come to light. It is notable that when Ghent gives, 
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as he quite often does, his own list of basic needs—to be known, 
penetrated, affirmed, recognized, nurtured, etc.—they all describe facili- 
tation not prescription or foreknowledge; these are not instrumental 
actions to known ends. (Phillips 2002, 140-141) 


This, then, brings us full circle in our opening scenario with Jim and 
Daniel. Jim initially assumed that Daniel’s need was to learn to be on 
time. That was the narrative that Jim lived within. Helping Daniel 
conform would allow Daniel to be brought inside, but would also allow 
Jim’s world to stay in tact. The surety of knowingness (being on time is 
a measure of success or brightness or whatever) kept the terror of 
unknowingness (i.e., if timeliness is not the measure of success, what is? 
And what does that say about me?) at bay. But, as Jim began to allow 
unknowingness (“I wonder if Daniel picks up on my frustration?” “I 
wonder how Daniel felt as we were rushing him out the door?”) an 
allowance was made for the surfacing of need. While Jim might yet argue 
a need for timeliness in Daniel, the need for inclusion of Daniel also was 
surfaced. In fact, as the patient in Ghent’s office, Daniel may not have 
been aware of that need until it was surfaced in dialogue with his father. 
In becoming unanchored, through conflict, a new narrative was written 
by both Daniel and Jim. 


Education, Humiliation, and Learning to be Together 


Often education focuses on the more public and obvious components 
of learning. Teaching method, curriculum, classroom control, teacher 
training, so forth, loom as key aspects to good education. The importance 
of these more obvious structures of pedagogy cannot be underestimated. 
The argument of this paper, not discounting these aspects, finds reference 
in the more hidden eddies of educational interaction. I argue that the ways 
we are together allows for an education (both positive and negative) that 
is often overlooked and allows current pedagogical practices a propensity 
to humiliate. By examining the scenario involving Jim and Daniel I have 
intended to surface the subtleties of relation, its propensity for humiliation, 
and a way of being together that might foster positive formation. Charac- 
ter, the soul, identity, lives are shaped in the crucible of interaction and, 
as educators, we must not pass over the subtleties of those processes. 

In the interaction between Jim and Daniel I have hoped, first, to assert 
the cost of silencing another. As we treat others as if they are subhumans, 
asifthey are simply a “blank space” for us to fill up, we eclipse the possibility 
of dialogue. In this monologic of the subhuman the subject is diminished, 
her voice is silenced, her existence threatened, and the possibility of being 
seen is lost. When silenced, agency is stolen, and humiliation results. As 
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Jim returned to Daniel, seeking his voice, Daniel became more fully 
human, complete with voice and some degree of agency. In this interac- 
tion existence is validated and self-respect becomes attainable. 

In the interaction between Jim and Daniel I have hoped, second, to 
elucidate what is given in being seen. Inhibitions are means of putting 
forward our acceptable selves. This acceptableness is targeted in not 
being deemed “mad.” Being cast as mad designates us as an outcast from 
the commonwealth of humanity. Conflict, when someone is acting mad, 
is often solved by a move to conformity, not a desire to “see.” When we 
are not seen, or seen only through our inhibitions (fitting in, but knowing 
it’s a sham), we are cast outside, though carrying a legitimate right to 
belong, and humiliation is the result. As Jim returned to Daniel he asked, 
“how does it make you feel when we are hurrying out the door?” Inherent 
in Jim’s question is the understanding that Daniel is mad, he is outside, 
heis not “us.” But through dialogue Jim begins to see Daniel not as simply 
“lateness,” but begins to see reasons for that lateness that might be 
considered valuable. Rather than pressing for simple conformity, Daniel 
is seen and in this sight, is welcomed back into the commonwealth of 
humanity. In this interaction inclusion is offered and a new story becomes 
a possibility. 

In the interaction between Jim and Daniel I have hoped, third, to 
touch on the terror of unknowingness. We are storied at multiple levels. 
We both make stories of ourselves and are storied by the norming voices 
around us. In fact those stories give a sense of stability. Prejudices 
become a tool to force the world to conform to our visions, the images of 
our desires. Inhibitions, as Phillips asserts, become a cure for conflict and 
prejudices become a mechanism of stability. But this knowingness fosters 
oppression as it freezes both ourselves and others, passing over deeper 
needs of identity, removing the possibility for change. Humiliation is the 
result. As Jim thought about Daniel, he began to ask different questions 
of him. “I wonder how Daniel felt this morning when I was rushing him 
out the door?” “I wonder if the tensions of rushing out the door occupied 
his thoughts today, as they have mine?” As they talked, Jim, rather than 
demanding conformance to his ideal of lateness, allowed for a different 
story to emerge. Perhaps this unknowingness was unanchoring for Jim 
(i.e. how do I judge iflateness isn’t the measure) and for Daniel (i.e. being 
on time matters), but I argue that it is the avenue that allows for a life 
to be re-narrated, to change. In this interaction a new story emerges for 
both Jim and Daniel and transformation becomes a possibility. 

Simply put, seeing offers dialogue. Dialogue demands unknowingness. 
The surprise of unknowingness allows room for transformation. Hear- 
ing, seeing, speaking, and the “evil” of the unknown find themselves at 
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the heart of educational interaction. Perhaps as educators it is in the 
paying attention to the eddies of the ways we are with each other that 
allow our students to become fully human, to be drawn in, and to change. 
What is the cost of being silenced? What do we take when being seen? 
Why are we afraid of unknowingness? These questions become signifi- 
cant in our quest toward non-humiliating educational practice. They 
reveal the ways we are together and the significance of those relations. 
What is given and what is taken in the interactions ofa parent and a child, 
of a teacher and a student? Perhaps more than we often see. 


Notes 


' This is not to say that Daniel does not have agency to think differently, but 
only toilluminate the inherent power dynamics between father and son. I contend 
that all relations include elements of power and inequality and often in those 
interactions silencing is evident. 

2 Mikhail Bakhtin argues that “two voices is the minimum for life, the 
minimum for existence,” (Bakhtin 1984, 252). Allowing for the “voice” of the other, 
according to Bakhtin, makes room for the subjectivity, thus the existence, of 
another. 

3 While certainly this “silencing” does include an actual voice one might also 
imagine it including any kind of communication from Daniel to Jim that is both 
heard and acknowledged. In other words, a communication from Daniel that 
brings with it some sense of agency. This subjectivity allows one to move from 
being a subhuman to a more substantial form of existence. 
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and Sharing The Discourse 
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Commitment to a fundamental vision, a profound project, a spiritual 
quest, is the king of commitment that demonstrates vision...a vision- 
ary aspect to a relationship establishes a purpose outside of and 
beyond the daily considerations of living.... Visionaries do not simply 
work for others, they extend what they find....The visionaries say we 
shall dosuch and such and believe that it will be done because all things 
are possible. (Asante, 2003, p.69) 


Introduction 


In indigenous ways of knowing, the self exists within a world subject 
to flux. The purpose of these ways of knowing is to reunify the world or 
at least reconcile the world with itself. Uniting these ways of knowing is 
necessary as each contributes to human development and requires its 
own appropriate expression. These ways hold at their teaching source a 
caring and feeling that survives the tensions of listening for the way of 
living within the context of flux, paradox, and tension; they respect the 
pull of dualism and reconcile opposing forces. In the realms of flux and 
paradox, ‘truthing’ is a practice that enables a person to know the spirit 
in every relationship. To develop these ways of knowing leads the person 
to a freedom of consciousness and a union with the natural world. In 
African systems of thought, the ontological position emphasizes that to 
understand reality is to weave a holistic view of society, that is, to accept 
the need for harmonious co-existence between nature, culture and 
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society. Similarly, the epistemological position asserts that there are 
differing ways of viewing reality. Therefore, in the African context, 
knowledge is seen as cumulative and (is formed) from our everyday 
experiences (Scheurich & Young, 1997; Arewa, 1998). 

This paper centers around two questions: (1) How can we utilize an 
indigenous African knowledge base in the academy? and (2) How can we 
bridge communications gaps between generations, diverse cultures of 
peoples of African ancestry and Canadianism? My engagement with these 
questions focuses on African indigenous education and community 
solidarity as I examine African indigenous knowledge as a form of 
epistemological recuperation for peoples of African ancestry. When I talk 
about indigenous knowledge, I do so as a counter-hegemonic challenge to 
the conventional discourse on African people. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that the cultural resource base and local knowledge of African people 
are the least analyzed, considered, or understood for their contributions 
to knowledge production or even to the survival of our communities, 
specifically when compared to other bodies of knowledge. 

The goal is to dissect and examine the academic imperialism that 
currently controls and shapes the social, economic and political expres- 
sions of Africans and then create indigenous tools for teaching, learning 
and educating future generations. 

I examine the utilization of African Indigenous Knowledge as a 
strategic tool that may be effectively employed in 


1. Decolonizing ways of knowing, teaching and learning within 
the academy. 


2. Creating African awareness both in the academy and globally. 


3. Challenging the institutional powers and imperialistic struc- 
tures that have prevented many African peoples from realizing 
the importance of dismantling the structures left behind by 
colonizers after the attainment of political independence. 


4. Evoking alternative paradigms of education and social growth. 


5. Acknowledging the current role of the educational system in 
producing and reproducing racial, ethnic, religious, linguistic, 
gender, sexual and class-based inequities in society. 


I refer to this strategy as the rewriting of history and the reposition- 
ing of African indigenous knowledge, a strategy crucial to social transfor- 
mation. I use the terms indigenous and traditional interchangeably and, 
in this sense, traditional denotes a continuity of cultural values honed 
from past experiences and which shape the present—that is, how 
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indigenous peoples have accommodated their new form of neo-cultural 
experiences. At the same time, the indigenous past offers a space to 
articulate an identity that has been and continues to be constructed in 
western or Euro-American ideology. This form of knowledge recognizes 
the multiple and collective origins of knowledge, and affirms that 
interpretation and analysis of social reality is subject to different and 
sometimes oppositional perspectives (Dei, 2000; Nathani, 2000). 

I invite you to consider how an African indigenous knowledge base 
may offer alternative approaches to education and community solidarity. 
I stress the need to extend our analytical debates on issues concerning 
people of African ancestry by connecting the innumerable threads of 
indigenousness to both the objectives and practices of social, intellectual 
and emotional development of youth and community. 

It is important thereby to acknowledge the following: 


1. People of African ancestry are not homogenous and typify 
cultural diversity. 


2. Some common elements exist between them. 


3. African indigenous knowledge systems and traditions have 
been subjected to different forms of colonialism, neo-colonialism 
and consequent distortion. 


4. African cultural resource knowledge is neither frozen in time 
nor space. 


With these points in mind, let me define the essences of indigenous 
knowledge. George Dei (1999) describes it as a worldview that shapes the 
community’s relationships with surrounding environments. It is the 
product of native people’s direct experience with nature and its symbiotic 
relationship with the social world and, as such, is crucial for community 
survival. This knowledge, ancient, proven, and based on cognitive under- 
standings and interpretations of social, physical and spiritual worlds, 
encompasses concepts, beliefs and perceptions of local peoples and their 
natural human-built environments (Dei, 1999). Capp (1997) notes that 
indigenous knowledge is generally transmitted orally, experientially, and 
is not written, but is learned through hands-on experience and not taught 
in an abstract context. Its parameters are holistic, non-linear and reflect 
a qualitative and intuitive mode of thinking. Rather than rely on explicit 
hypotheses, theories and laws, indigenous knowledge is spiritual, cumula- 
tive and collective knowledge that is constantly renewed. Traditional 
knowledge tries to understand systems within a framework of wholeness 
rather than isolate interacting parts (Capp, 1997). To put it concisely: 
indigenous knowledge is indigenous cultural synthesis. 
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Working Definition of Indigenous Knowledge 


While various scholars articulate different denotations, many agree 
that indigenousness may be defined as knowledge consciousnesses 
arising locally and in association with long-term occupancy ofa particular 
place. It is also referred to as local or traditional knowledge, or a large 
body of knowledge and skills that have been developed outside the formal 
educational system. The term indigenous has often been associated in the 
western context with the primitive, the wild, and the natural. But for 
millions of indigenous peoples all over the world, indigenous knowledge 
“is an every day rationalization that rewards individuals who live in a 
given locality” (Dei, 1999, p. 1). Indigenous knowledge “reflects the 
dynamic way in which the residents of an area have come to understand 
themselves in relation to their natural environment, and how they 
organize that folk knowledge of flora, fauna, cultural beliefs and history 
to enhance their lives” (Dei, p. 1). Often, when the topic of African 
indigenous knowledge is raised, we are expected to define the meaning 
of the phrase, but it is important to remember that because of the cultural 
diversity of African peoples, African indigenous knowledges are very 
specific to local areas. Molefi Keti Asante explains: 


To understand African ways of thinking it is necessary to suspend for a 
while linearity and to consider the entire world, even the universe or 
universes, as one large system where everything is connected and 
interconnected. This is the principal African view of reality....Africa is 
a multi-plex of cultures. This does not mean that the underlying values 
of the various cultures are significantly different, as some have tried to 
contend. Everywhere in Africa there seems to be, from the earliest times, 
a commonality in the ways humans have approached the universe, 
environment, society, and the divine. (2000: 1-2) 


It is this commonality that allows us to examine our comprehension 
of African cultures, politics and economics from the standpoint of African 
indigenous knowledge. This makes such knowledge dynamic because its 
prototypical elements include diverse life experiences that defy rigid 
conventions. As a result, codifying one specific and neatly packaged 
definition is not only difficult, but essentially inaccurate (Asante, 2000). 

Embedded in culture, and unique to a given location, it is context- 
specific, and as previously noted, orally disseminated. This underlines 
the importance in understanding the specificities of indigenous know]l- 
edge in relation to specific locations, and in this particular context, Africa. 
When viewed from an international or universal perspective, indigenous 
knowledges have the following characteristics: 
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1. People have knowledge of and belief in unseen powers in the 
ecosystem. 


2. All things in the ecosystem are mutually dependent. 


3. Personal relationships reinforce the bond between persons, 
communities and ecosystems. 


4. Persons who know these traditions are responsible for teach- 
ing/passing them on. 


5. Indigenous knowledge is generated within communities; 
however, it is location and culture specific; is not systematic or 
documented; is oral, holistic and stresses the principle of totality; 
it has no separation between science, art, religion, philosophy, 
aesthetics or spirituality. 


Itis important to note that outsiders to indigenous communities may, 
for example, know the name of indigenous medicines and even under- 
stand how they are applied. However, as Battiste and Henderson (2000) 
and Malidoma Somé (1994) have stressed, without ceremony and ritual 
songs, chants, prayers, and relationships that accompany the healing 
ceremony, they (outsiders) cannot achieve the same effect. 

This is but one example that illustrates the essence of indigenous 
knowledge as a complete knowledge system with its own concepts of 
epistemology, philosophy, and scientific and local validity and can only be 
fully learned or understood by means of the pedagogical tradition 
employed by indigenous peoples themselves; to learn indigenous perspec- 
tives requires a different method of research—such as extended conver- 
sations with elders, a willingness to put aside judgments, and take up the 
responsibility to apply the knowledge in daily practice. 

In order to utilize African indigenous knowledges, it is important to 
keep in mind the need not to romanticize the past, but instead interro- 
gating the know how of African indigenous knowledge in relation to their 
application to contemporary living. Additionally, peoples’ interaction or 
engagement with such knowledge, crises and poverty, must also be 
examined in relation to the deconstruction of representations of neo- 
colonial structures (Cesaire, 1972; Dei, 1993; 1999a; Mudimbe, 1988, 
1994; Mudimbe & Appiah, 1993). 


Colonizing the Mind and Its Impact on Indigenous Knowledges 


Ngugi Wa Thiongo (1985), among many others, argues that the 
essence of colonial education was to dominate and control one’s mental 
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ability and self-definition in relationship to others. What the colonizer 
succeeded in achieving was destroying and undervaluing ways of knowing 
and teaching of not only African peoples, but other indigenous peoples of 
the world. The use (insistence) of a foreign language and concepts as 
mediums of education served/serves to make a student foreign within her 
or his own culture, environment, and created/creates a colonial alien- 
ation. The neo-colonized subject thus views the world and his place in it 
through the implanted eyes of the colonizer. This disintegration of self is 
compounded when the neo-colonized student is exposed to images of her 
or his world mirrored in the written language of the colonizer, wherein 
his own culture, history, and people are associated with low status, slow 
intelligence and barbarism. Yet, as Battiste and Henderson (2000: 105) 
have indicated, despite the Eurocentric compulsion to drive indigenous 
thought and formalize its spiritual teaching into a theology, many 
indigenous teachers have rejected the ideas of canonized, authoritative 
codifications and universal principles. 

With everything I have examined this far, I would like to explore how 
African indigenous knowledges may be integrated into theorizing, know- 
ing and conceptualizing the world. The reason for doing this is to lay the 
grounds for questioning the means of how we are taught to privilege 
certain ways of being, often at the expense of others, within sites of higher 
education. It is my belief that by simply raising the issue, we could begin 
to resist outside forces that prescribe the ways in which we (should) 
approach our work. This type of conversation is critical, as it impacts the 
forms of knowledge legitimated within the academy. 

The role of African indigenous knowledge and its ways of knowing in 
teaching, learning and researching, does not take place in a vacuum, but 
rather within the context of a history of colonialism, imperialism, neo- 
colonial, post-colonial, and anti-colonial discursive frameworks. Encounters 
between the colonizer and the colonized resulted in disrupting ways of 
knowing and teaching for most of the world’s indigenous peoples. Therefore, 
in order to promote meaningful teaching and learning, educators must 
rethink how indigeniety may be infused within a Eurocentric curriculum. 

Once one acknowledges the validity and potential of indigenous 
African knowledges and incorporates it across a broad spectrum of our 
current ways of learning, teaching and living, inevitable questions 
surface. For example: To what degree would its influence be felt within 
our educational systems, and our ways of relating to others, both living 
and non-living? What would occur if indigenous practices were valued 
within their long-standing cultural, ecological and spiritual contexts, and 
combined with existing or appropriate technologies, innovations, or 
approaches to address environmental degradation? 
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I believe that with an African indigenous concept of wholeness, and 
its negation of fragmentation, the ultimate result would be to influence 
change in the general mind-view of our society, education, environment, 
culture, and spirituality. It would, I propose, engender a positive reorien- 
tation of our ways of thinking, and refresh possibilities so long ignored. 

Eurocentric discourses serve the purpose of justifying a neo-colonial 
agenda, and further, inform research and policy that influence our 
current educational thought. Many theorists contend that we live in a 
post-colonial world, implying that we have somehow risen above the 
problematics of colonialism (Ashcroft, Griffiths & Tiffin, 1995). I argue 
that colonial processes of domination and imposition are as real today for 
African peoples as they were more than a century ago. 

Indigenous knowledge is viewed as an ambiguous topic that immedi- 
ately places analysts on dangerous terrain. In spite of this, I believe that 
the discourse is intellectually evocative and warrants reflection despite its 
complexity. I also believe that an understanding of indigenous epistemol- 
ogy provides scholars with another view of knowledge production in 
diverse cultural sites. Indigenous knowledge holds transformative possi- 
bilities because it provides an overt understanding of cultural processes by 
which information is legitimated and delimited. Learning from indigenous 
knowledge, by first investigating what local communities know and have, 
can improve understanding of local conditions and provide a productive 
context for activities designed to help these communities. 

Recreation of indigenous knowledge in daily oral stories in indigenous 
languages, in daily agrarian work, in daily cures with indigenous plants, 
are ipso facto evidences that indigenous knowledge is alive, and indigenous 
peoples are actors through their knowledge use, and not passive reposito- 
ries of a knowledge separated from their daily activities. This symbiosis of 
ideas and practices is holistic, presenting an encompassing knowledge 
circle of disciplines such as religion, law, economics and arts. Holistic-based 
knowledge is produced and reproduced within both human relationships 
and relationships with nature, its very character suffusing ecology to 
indigenous education. The home, rivers, gardens, and forests are settings 
for indigenous education by which indigenous knowledge is learned in a 
dialogical relationship with nature. Many indigenous scholars such as 
Some (1994) and Cajete (2000) note that because most indigenous peoples 
are still recovering from centuries of colonialism, we need a perspective 
from a higher place to understand where we have come from, where we 
are, and where we wish to go. Indeed, life and knowledge are ways of 
knowing ourselves within the context of rich relationships that make up 
our communities, environments and world. As we navigate our inner and 
outer landscapes, we move towards a greater understanding of ourselves. 
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There is a shared body of understanding among many indigenous 
people that education is really about helping an individual find his or her 
face—which means finding out who they are, where they originated, and 
their unique character. Education thus becomes a vehicle for helping 
them find their heart, that passionate sense of self that motivates them 
and moves them through life. Indigenous education is also about a sense 
of being multifaceted, essential to healing inner and outer fragmentation 
and honoring each person’s humanness. 


indigenous Knowledge, Spirituality and Health 


For many of the world’s indigenous peoples, including Africans, we 
have maps in our heads. For some of us, these maps have been altered, 
landmarks changed, familiar routes redrawn; but the maps remain, 
inherited and enfolded within our genes, with the knowledge contained 
accessible to us when needed (Cajete, 2000). It continues to evolve and 
develop. So this map in our heads is really what we have to begin to deal 
with (Cajete, 2000: 190). We must remember that due to our various 
contacts, we carry something very subtle within us, but at the same time 
yearn to be a person centered in an African indigenous epistemology. As 
Malidome Somé (1994) argues, 


Each one of us possesses a center that he/she has grown away from after 
birth....The center is both within and without. It is everywhere. But we 
must realize it exists, find it, and be with it, for without the center we 
cannot tell who we are, where we come from, and where we are going. No 
one’s center is like someone else’s. Find your own center, not the center 
of your neighbour, not the center of your father or mother or family or 
ancestor, but that center which is yours and yours alone. (199) 


What indigenous Africa offers to the modern world is a renewed 
understanding of the concepts of healing, ritual, and community. Healing 
is central, the fulcrum on which we turn, because it was learned very 
early that human beings are vulnerable to physiological and spiritual 
breakdown, and that this general instability touches all human existence. 
African peoples, as with many indigenous communities, have learned and 
accepted that their natural environment comprises subtle invisible 
energies which, when manipulated through ritual, can be harnessed for 
healing. Such concepts, when approached from a Eurocentric framework, 
are generally ridiculed, denigrated as ‘superstition,’ or labeled ‘primi- 
tive,’ and the inherent possibilities of alternate, ancient, and viable 
healing strategies are thereby invalidated. 

The general health and well being ofan individual are connected tothe 
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community and are not maintained alone or in a vacuum (Somé, 1994). 
When, for instance, villagers act in concert toward a need for healing, they 
request the presence of invisible forces. According to Somé (1994), ritual 
is an art that weaves and dances with symbols and, asit helps tocreate that 
art, rejuvenates participants. Rituals are aimed at increasing our aware- 
ness and freeing us from the rigidity of that part of the ego that wants to 
limit growth and experience. Rituals provide not only healing for partici- 
pants but facilitate access to transformation, the recovery of memory, and 
the reaffirmation of each individual’s life purpose. 

African indigenous spirituality offers us a space where we can go 
beyond our social locations and limitations, and interconnect at a 
different, even higher level. This spirituality allows us a different entry 
point toward understanding our world. It is individual and collective 
consciousness affording us to see that we are a part of the cosmos and the 
cosmos isa part of us. Itis dynamic, exhilarating, liberating (Wane, 2002). 

Spirituality offers us an emancipatory mode of knowledge production 
with the goal of empowerment; hope triumphs, and depression is 
dissolved. Despite social and environmental dissonance, the aim is to 
achieve harmony with self, others, and nature. If we are to change our 
environment for the better, we must strive to change or heal ourselves. 
Spirituality allows us that space. Indigenous African spirituality is not 
outside oneself, but is an integral part of us. By being awake and present 
in the moment, one is able to free the spirit within by listening to that 
which cannot be spoken in words. When we achieve the state that 
transcends emotional constructs such as likes and dislikes, we can listen 
deeply and learn. 

As we move through the inner and outer landscapes, we move 
towards a better understanding of ourselves (Some, 1994). People are our 
mirrors, like reflections in water. bell hooks sums it up thusly: “to live a 
life in the spirit, to be true to a life in the spirit we have to be willing to 
be called on—often in ways that we may not like” (2003: 158). 


Indigenous Health Practices in Africa 


Healing was very sacred work in ancient times and continues to be 
so today. Healing arts fell within the domain of priests and priestesses, 
medicine men and women, shamans and others who were respected for 
their knowledge of sacred mystery systems. Sick bodies, sick minds, and 
spiritual depletion are all indicators inviting healing interventions. Our 
African ancestors paid attention to all these aspects, because they knew 
that when one was awry, all other areas were affected (Arewa, 1998). 

In Africa, more than 80 percent of the continent’s rural population 
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relies on plant and animal-based medicine to meet health care require- 
ments. For the most part, the plants and animals used in traditional 
medicine are collected from the wild, and in many cases, demand exceeds 
supply. As Africa’s population grows, demand for traditional medicines 
increases, and pressure on natural resources becomes greater. Through- 
out the continent, many health-oriented ministries are now encouraging 
the use of local medicinal plants and have established departments of 
traditional pharmacopoeia within the ministries to implement policies 
that are prime examples of practical ethnobotany. 

We are well aware that many modern and ancient medicines have a 
plant origin and were/are utilized in treatments for illness and disease. 
Plants and their derivatives contribute to more than 50 percent of all 
drugs used worldwide; some well-known examples of plant-derived drugs 
include quinine, morphine, codeine, and aspirin. Recently, new anti- 
cancer drugs such as Taxol have been derived from the Yew tree. It is 
estimated that 70 percent of South Africans consult traditional healers, 
use traditional plant-derived formulas. 

Traditional healers use plants in myriad ways: parts of plants can be 
applied directly to wounds, prepared as powders that are used like snuff, 
inhaled in the form of smoke or fumes, or drunk as an infusion. When we 
examine African indigenous knowledges, we should resist the immediate 
temptation to condemn and dismiss, and equally, to justify, idealize or 
romanticize. Although all of us recognize and frequently depend on the 
efficacy of modern medicines, this should not negate our bringing open 
minds to the present and future potential of traditional medicines. 


Indigenous Knowledge, Nature or Environment 


The cosmology or belief system of ancient African peoples has 
relevance to how African people understand and conceptualize ecosys- 
tems, environmental change, and conservation today. Women, in par- 
ticular, were/are held as custodians of the land, their knowledge passed 
on through generations in the forms of stories, riddles, proverbs and 
folklore (Wane, 2002). As a result, throughout the ages, African children 
were taught to value the earth. Arewa (1998) eloquently captures this by 
explaining how Mother Africa taught her children to respect the earth 
and all that dwell on her; she taught them the laws of nature and helped 
them to understand cosmic rhythms. Ancient Africans lived closely with 
nature and they realized that internal energies are also governed by the 
four elements—water, earth, air and fire. Owing to the absence of written 
records, explorations of ancestral teachings have been limited. However, 
we do know from archaeological research that ancient Nubians believed 
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in aclose connection between themselves and the universe. They arrived 
at this knowledge by paying close attention to their relations with self, the 
universe, and creation (Arewa, 1998). Unfortunately, many people today 
have lost this sense of connection. Afua Cooper (2000) suggests that close 
attention to body, mind and universe will bring us to the place where we 
will start experiencing sensitivities toward the earth. For thousands of 
years, ancient and indigenous societies have viewed physical and biologi- 
cal environments as linked in a web of relationships. Ancient Egyptian, 
as well as Nubian and Ethiopian kingdoms are three of the greatest 
contributors of indigenous African knowledge. African peoples contrib- 
uted to ancient Egyptians in the areas of geometry, science, philosophy, 
architecture, writing and organized religion. The Nubians brought to 
Egypt the monarchy, and a beliefin divine kingship. Africa is also rich in 
every aspect of human art. As the cradle of civilization and the home of 
many art forms, it has shared its artistic spirit with every continent. 

Centuries of association with the environment have produced a deep 
understanding of the inter-relationships between landscape elements 
and or habitats. Because fluctuations in the environment require adap- 
tive responses, communities have evolved a wide range of diversified 
survival strategies at both intra- and inter-household levels as well as at 
that of the community. Western systems of knowledge in agriculture and 
medicine were/are defined as the only legitimate scientific systems; 
indigenous systems of knowledge were/are defined as inferior and 
unscientific. Thus, instead of strengthening research on safe and sustain- 
able plant-based pesticides such as neem and pongamia, the focus was 
exclusively on the development and promotion of hazardous and non- 
sustainable chemical pesticides such as DDT and Sevin. 

Many now recognize that the current chemical route to preserving 
agriculture is failing, is dangerous to human health, and should be 
abandoned. This allows an opportunity to re-evaluate indigenous knowl- 
edge systems and move away from the falsely-constructed hierarchy of 
mainstream knowledge systems. Scientists are awakening to the viabil- 
ity and importance of indigenous knowledge as a valuable alternate 
strategy toward promoting sustainable agriculture. Thrupp (1989) has 
noted that the identification, recording, and use of indigenous knowledge 
is receiving increased institutional support. But what has happened 
since? Did this apparent re-valuing of indigenous knowledge and its 
ecological application to die on the vine? Or have scientists decided that 
genetically manipulated plants are a better choice? The answers to these 
questions remain, in part, unclear. 

Clearly, itis necessary to understand traditional knowledge systems 
of agriculture before they are applied as adjuncts to new strategies 
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involving existing local agro-ecosystems. Put another way, we must shift 
from the less productive top-down development approaches to a more 
realistic bottom-up strategy. An improved flow from farmers to research- 
ers will greatly increase the likelihood that technologies developed are 
appropriately suited to low-input conditions (Thrupp, 1989). It is now 
realized that indigenous knowledge systems, though complex, are ratio- 
nal and functional, and instead of being viewed as part of the problem, can 
contribute to the solution of sustaining the world’s food supply. 

Indigenous knowledge systems aimed at local self-reliance in nutri- 
tion and health care need criteria for protection that differs from western 
models based mainly on patents. A primary quality of indigenous 
knowledge lies in collective innovation that does not ignore heritage and 
community rights. This knowledge continues to evolve by modifying, 
adapting, and building on existing knowledge. Thus, when we discuss 
innovation, we must redefine what we mean and reject the notion that 
innovation is a ‘one shot’ process, for neither indigenous systems nor 
western scientific tradition regard innovation as an isolated activity in 
the temporal or social context. 

Traditional uses of natural resources developed over centuries when 
human settlement was sparse. During the last several centuries, the 
rapid expansion of farming, industry and towns resulted in the over 
exploitation of natural resources and drastic reductions of the supply of 
traditional materials. With current pressure on valued raw materials, 
there is danger that many will disappear. Ifthis environmental onslaught 
continues unabated, traditions will also gradually recede and our cultural 
heritage will further diminish. 


indigenous Knowledge and Poverty 


Many young people have refused to embrace indigenous knowledge 
practices because they associate them with poverty, scarcity, and lack of 
material wealth. This is because when missionaries first came to Africa, 
the first thing they talked about was spiritual poverty. Their misguided 
ignorance, arrogance, and lack of respect ensured that Africans became 
even poorer as their natural African spirituality and religions came under 
deliberate attacks. Then government workers came with their know]l- 
edge about food production, and Africans were told that their indigenous 
food production techniques were inferior. The assault continued as 
Africans were pushed into cultural poverty as their knowledge was 
replaced by that of the colonizer. The result was large scale poverty 
among most Africans. 

One strategy for addressing this is by prevailing upon African govern- 
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ments to look into the causal issues related to material poverty, as well as 
issues related to knowledge, skills and spirituality. In other words, local 
people who are the fount of indigenous knowledge and skills should be 
commended for maintaining that which has ancient and viable roots. These 
custodians should be encouraged to find new ways of sustaining their 
livelihood and culture, rather than being labeled ‘backward’ as their 
knowledge is discarded. This is particularly relevant to youth who need 
motivation and wisdom in order to take pride in developing the valuable 
aspects of traditional life-styles. Change agents who want to introduce new 
ideas must deal creatively with local knowledge, practices and beliefs. 

In today’s world, globalization has accelerated the flow of indigenous 
knowledges across geographical, political and cultural borders. The 
commodification of knowledge across space and time has implications far 
beyond maintaining the integrity of indigenous African knowledge produc- 
tion. African people, have a mandate to confront insidious attempts at 
cultural, economic and political recolonization. There is a need to concep- 
tualize the repositioning of African indigenous knowledges, despite the fact 
that we are faced with the devaluation and fragmentation of traditional 
values and beliefs, the erosion of spirituality, and the distortion in local, 
regional, and national economies. However, Africans need to re-articulate 
a theory for social development that (re)centers local people’s worldviews. 
This theory must be culturally specific and address social, cultural, 
economic, political, spiritual and cosmological aspects of African realities. 

I must place emphasis on internal debate within traditional cultures 
in order to develop new alternatives (Hountordji, 1994). That is, ways to 
support the innate dynamism of indigenous practices must be fostered so 
that they can achieve acceptance and parity in the modern world. How 
can traditional beliefs be applied to conserving national resources and yet 
allow preservation of indigenous cultures? In most African countries 
environmental abuses threaten the livelihoods of the most marginalized 
societal groups. Is it possible to ask traditional elders and spirit mediums 
to guide Africans in healing their land? Indigenous educators have to be 
encouraged to closely scrutinize the fabric of history—its stitches, its 
seams, its patterns. We all must adopt views that allow us to understand 
the oppressive nature of the compact. Only through deep reflection and 
commitment can necessary changes be effected beyond the merely 
superficial. This demands a virtual reinvention of habitual thought 
processes inculcated by the Western educational system that conditions 
us to think in prescribed ways about education, life, spirituality, the 
environment, and even ourselves. Changes must begin within each of us, 
and we must be honest through the process. 

However, there is indeed hope just over the horizon, for despite the 
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growing evidence of deteriorating biodiversity and assaults on cultural 
mores, an increasing number of peoples worldwide are engaging alterna- 
tive developments and repositioning indigenous knowledges. This is 
witnessed in the efforts of local and indigenous peoples, grassroots 
organizations, activists, scientists and policy makers. An encouraging 
example was the Congress on Cultures and Biodiversity held in Yunnan, 
China in 2000, to assess indigenous knowledges. 


Communal Solidarity 


What does communal solidarity mean and what benefits are accrued 
through such a discourse? Community solidarity is a very important 
feature of African indigenous ways of organizing. Among many Africans, 
traditional social groups and clans acted together to protect their 
resources, preserve their identities, and provide moral and physical 
support to those needing it. Mutually beneficial action encompassed all 
aspects of life, and was marked by creativity, resourcefulness, compas- 
sion, hospitality and generosity. In Kenya, for example, women and men 
assisted, and still do, each other in clearing land, harvesting in times of 
sickness, comforting each during moments of grief, assisting in child- 
birth, so forth. In today’s world, this mutual assistance has been 
conceptualized nationally to form what is known as “Harambee”—“Let’s 
pull together.” Hospitals, schools, roads, homes, have been built by 
pooling community labor and resources. Equally, many childrenin Kenya 
have benefited from this basic, yet profound concept. Thus, when Africans 
say it takes a village to educate a child, they do not merely utter the words 
they actualize them. 

Other examples of self-help may be found among the Chagga of 
Tanzania (Bendera 1991: 126-127) [Upatu], Susu among the Akan of 
Ghana, and the Esusu among the Yoruba of Nigeria. In contemporary 
Africa, traces of voluntary social group actions continue to enhance 
communities’ limited economic resources. The indigenous African epis- 
temological construct embraces the rights of citizenship and insists on 
matching obligations and responsibilities to the community in which one 
resides. This is the essence of collective responsibility (Dei, 2000; 
Wangoola, 2000; Smith, 2000). 

Historically, Africans were socialized to define themselves by their 
socia! obligations to the wider community (Mbiti, 1982). African indig- 
enousness cultivates respect for the authority of elders for their wisdom, 
knowledge of community affairs, and closeness to the ancestors. In the 
African traditional worldview, elders instructed youth, and youth re- 
spected the knowledge imparted. Indigenous African cultures have a 
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spiritual grounding that incorporates a deep reverence of the universe, 
creation, the living and the dead, and acknowledges and respects forces 
(supernatural powers) that threaten people and communities with ca- 
lamities. What, then, will it take to (re)implement this concept in 
different parts of Africa, utilizing it as a rejuvenatory process to extricate 
entire communities from current problems? 

I believe social and ecological unity among African peoples and habitats 
are critical. Social transformation encompasses social as well as ecological 
unity and is only possible if it unfolds from our spiritual values and 
embraces community. Unfortunately, many African leaders operate not 
from a mindset of African spirituality and practices, but from a concept 
owing its origins to indoctrinated Eurocentric perspectives of power and 
control. Those leaders who lack social transformation will find it difficult 
to implement social justice, political democracy, and economic fairness 
that emphasize communal solidarity. 


including Indigenous Knowledge in the Academic Curriculum 


In Africa, the assimilation of western formal education into the school 
curriculum has often served as an obstacle to the process of cultural 
transmission and intergenerational communication. It is an accepted fact 
in educational circles that the school is/should be an active participant in 
perpetuating the nation’s cultural heritage and developing within youth 
the skills and knowledge for preventing ethnocide. However, there has 
been a precipitous decline in intergenerational communication, attrib- 
uted to educational systems adopted from colonial models. Thus, with 
generations uprooted from their traditional centers, there is little doubt 
that there is a need to reclaim indigenous educational institutions and 
reinstate understandings of norms, values, ritual and ceremonies, 
essential elements in cultural growth and stability (Boateng, 1990). An 
analysis of traditional oral literature and education reveal their effective- 
ness in ensuring an intergenerational communication enhanced by story- 
telling, observation, ceremonies, myths, legends and proverbs. As a 
result, children exposed to these teachings will absorb the intrinsic 
values of their culture, values reinforced by adult living. Why can’t we 
revisit these teaching forms? What would it take to embrace and 
incorporate these practices in our curricula and our daily experiences? 

While a wholesale revival of the past is unrealistic and unacceptable, 
educational planners should note that a total rejection of African heri- 
tages would leave African societies in a vacuum that can only be filled with 
confusion, loss of identity, and a total breakdown in international 
communication and education (Boateng, 1990). Indigenous knowledges 
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encourage the construction of just and inclusive academic spheres. 
Indigenous educators bring a new dimension to the academy, as they use 
subjugated knowledges to reconceptualize academy practices (p.37). 
The rate of erosion of indigenous knowledge has never been as high 
as is exhibited in the current generation. Several factors explain this: 


1. The changing family structure from extended to nuclear 
families has consequently weakened links between grandparents 
and grandchildren (parents are already alienated from these 
knowledge systems due to the heavy influence of modernity); 


2. The lesser esteem held for this knowledge in primary school 
curricula; 


3. The transition from oral to written culture; and 


4. The inability or unwillingness of many older healers and 
herbalists to share their knowledge because of an historical 
devaluation; this unwillingness arises because outsiders ex- 
tracted local knowledge, commercialized or published it without 
attribution, reciprocity, or benefits sharing. 


Knowledge erosion is a serious threat for obvious reasons: if there is 
no knowledge about given resources, plants become weeds and proverbs 
become meaningless. It becomes not only difficult to locate what is useful 
or known, but the incentives for conservation are reduced. In ecological 
economic terms, lack of knowledge by the current generation is the 
byproduct of a loss of applicable knowledge about resources. Conserving 
indigenous knowledge without the preservation of associated knowledge 
systems is akin to establishing and maintaining a library without a 
reference section. Such a section might develop over time, but until then 
library users would suffer (Battiste, 2000). So it is with those who apply 
indigenous knowledge without the sound and accurate knowledge base 
accumulated over centuries by indigenous peoples and within local commu- 
nities. Formal scientific knowledge of human beings, plants and animals 
is complex; however, the foundation of knowledge established, classified, 
organized and practiced by different indigenous communities is similarly 
complex and dynamic. Indigenous knowledge should be augmented at all 
levels and requires that educators should research subjugated knowledges. 
This is essential if indigenous-informed teachers are to free themselves 
from a Eurocentric paradigm. Indigenous knowledge will open for them a 
new dialogue about the very nature of knowledge and the purpose of 
education. Battiste (2000) argues that cognitive imperialism is a form of 
cognitive manipulation used to disclaim other knowledge bases and is 
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validated through its pre-eminent position in the public education curricu- 
lum. She recognizes that cognitive imperialism denies people their 
language and cultural integrity by maintaining the legitimacy of only one 
language, one culture, and one frame of reference (2000). Many indigenous 
peoples of the world can identify with the ways in which their knowledges 
have been omitted from what is considered a valid curriculum. 

“Under the guise of equality, mainstream education has been used by 
both external and internal oppressors to suppress and destroy cultural 
identities of Indigenous students who are taught that their traditional 
values, cultures, languages, religions, histories, art, music and knowledge 
are beneath those of the dominating invader” (Kameelebhiwa, 1992). 

In the same way mainstream education is used to persuade indig- 
enous students that they are inferior, it is also used to instill a sense of 
superiority in students from the dominant culture (Greaves, 1994). 
Traditional school curricula, based on the perspective of the dominant 
culture, exclude or isolate indigenous perspectives and contributions. 
Dominant students learn that their culture is the only one of value and 
their views are the only ones that should be respected (Reyhner, 1992). 

Understanding diverse ways of knowing and seeing will assist 
teacher and learner to clarify the purposes of their own educational 
activities and facilitate their attempts to answer the question: What are 
schools for? The curricular inclusion of indigenous knowledge will grant 
westerners a needed interaction with ‘difference’-—a conversation we 
believe will lead to a heightened western consciousness and an empow- 
ering pedagogical force. Transformative curricula must not be viewed as 
an exercise in toleration, but must be cultivated as a catalyst to creativity 
and insight. 

The globalization of western culture constantly reaffirms the west’s 
view of itself as the center of legitimate knowledge, the arbiter of 
knowledge itself, and the source of ‘civilized’ knowledge. However, many 
indigenous communities today, like the Shuar peoples of Ecuador, are 
reclaiming and finding ways of incorporating indigenous knowledges into 
their educational curricula. The Shuar, through radio, general education 
programs, and lessons on their history and culture used in tandem with 
textbooks written by the Shuar themselves, are educating both young 
and old. Previously, Shuar students were educated in predominantly non- 
indigenous classes at boarding schools which was a major cause for their 
low academic performances (Reyhner, 1992). 

Incorporating indigenous knowledge in the academy may be viewed 
by many as provocative. Dei (1999) asserts that a profoundly challenging 
task in this regard is to facilitate the recognition and validation of the 
legitimacy of indigenous knowledges as a pedagogic instructional com- 
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municative tool in the processes of delivering education. The challenge 
starts with hiring indigenous and racial minority scholars to join teaching 
faculties, and integrating indigenous knowledges into the curriculum as 
well as into the instructional and pedagogic practices of educators and 
learners. As Dei puts it, ultimately one has to consider the role of 
indigenous knowledges in the academy as primarily one of resistance to 
Eurocentrism, that is resistance to the dominance of Eurocentric knowl- 
edge as the only valid way of knowing (Dei, 1999). However, I believe that 
both indigenous and non-indigenous learners can benefit and flourish 
from learning about indigenous knowledges. The objective here is that 
indigenous knowledges, practices and traditions, as with any other form 
of knowledge, be given credible places in schools and institutions. This 
amalgamation of indigenous knowledges into the educational system 
must begin in early childhood and continue through university. Without 
a thorough integration, students and educators would continue to 
question whether a systemic review and transformation of the curricu- 
lum is needed (Henderson, 2000). 

Cajete argues that Eurocentric curricula and methods must re- 
nounce their assured higher authority. “To imagine the impossible and 
to talk about it effectively we must confront Eurocentric thought and its 
fragmented discipline. There is a shared body of understanding among 
many Indigenous peoples that education is really about helping an 
individual find his or her faces which means finding out who you are and 
that education should help you find your heart” (Cajete 2000: 164). 


Conclusion 


An understanding of indigenous ways reveals different perspectives 
of viewing the world. Indigenous knowledge is essential to social, 
educational and ecological health. We need to revisit the past, learn from 
it, adopt a code that values all peoples, and create avenues where elders 
participate in our schools and in our lives. We need to emphasize 
community solidarity and create linkages that extend beyond local 
communities, encompassing national and international arenas, as wellas 
issues of poverty across gender, race and ethnicity. These threads of 
living should connect, and where they diverge, genuine efforts must be 
undertaken toward repair and consolidate. There is, therefore, a requi- 
site to collaborate and work towards a social transformation that is 
individually conceived and communally actualized. In this, the academy 
plays a crucial role, for linking it to educational reform is part of a larger 
socio-political struggle. That, is, the scholars could add in their teaching, 
learning, and researching the following: 
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1. Acknowledge other types of knowledges; 


2. Indigenous knowledges must not be presented as counter- 
knowledges vis-a-vis western knowledges, but rather as an 
equally valid way of knowing; 


3. Indigenous knowledges should be treated not only desirable in 
school institutions, but also as a necessary and effective form of 
teaching and learning in all schools; 


4. Acknowledge that other knowledges, not just a Eurocentric 
framework, can result in transformation and offer additional 
insights to all students. 


To preserve indigenous knowledge for future generations, we must 
recognize its transcendent qualities, its holistic nature, its reverence for 
the community, the earth, and the dignity it holds for life and living. 
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Introduction 


For a decade or more, American colleges and universities have 
expressed, through mission statements and policies, an intention to 
become increasingly involved in “global” or “multicultural” education. By 
this is meant a greater knowledge of, and involvement with, the world 
beyond our shores and borders, in terms of geography, language, culture, 
and effective modes of interaction. Such commitments in words have 
been slow, on many campuses, to materialize in deeds—in actions backed 
by resources. 

The terrifying events of September 11, 2001, served to illustrate, 
more vividly than any other medium, the urgency of proceeding toward 
the goal of global competency on the part of the U.S. people. Indeed, the 
survival of our way of life may depend on our finding the means to 
understand and thus coexist peacefully with the rest of our planet. For 
this and other reasons, we contend that the time is particularly ripe to 
energize our efforts to build global competence on our campuses and 
throughout the communities we serve. 

To help American higher education move toward this important goal, 
we perceive recommendations from within our colleges and universities 
as providing understanding of the challenge and direction for specific 
actions. Among the developments these institutions see as critical to the 
goal stated above is an internationalization of the campus, the surround- 
ing community and, indeed, the entire political and economic ambience 
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which provides support to each such institution. Thus, global competency 
must be viewed as of considerable value to the society beyond our 
campuses if change toward it is to be pervasive. In addition, we find 
perspectives appearing outside higher education which help us to recog- 
nize flourishing examples of diversity and to speculate on how it may be 
further nurtured on campus and throughout communities. 


“Creative Class,” Economic Development, and Diversity 


An example from the realm of economics illustrates how a perspec- 
tive from outside higher education may provide insight and suggest 
strategy for our efforts toward greater global competence. Richard 
Florida (2002) described the relationship between the presence of a 
“creative class” and economic development. In summary, he argues that 
those urban centers that choose to welcome, nurture, invest in and 
embrace the members of their “creative class” are winning the economic 
development race. Among the urban centers that foster their “creative 
class” are San Francisco, Austin, San Diego, and Boston. 

In Florida’s view, those cities that choose to follow the more traditional 
developmental strategies, focused more on facilities than people—new 
airports, shopping malls, sports complexes, seem to be losing ground. 
Among the cities that typify the latter—traditional development strate- 
gies—are Buffalo, New Orleans, Memphis and Louisville. 

And whoare the members of Florida’s “creative class” and what are the 
kinds of things they value? While they do not consider themselves 
members of a class, they do share some common characteristics and a 
common ethos. The members of the “creative class” are “creative individu- 
als” who are bright, talented, caring, empathic; and their lifestyles and 
their backgrounds are diverse in many respects (age, ethnicity, race, 
marital status, sexual preference). In addition, they embrace 
multiculturalism and value attributes such as creativity, individuality, 
difference, and merit. Their distinguishing characteristic is that they 
“engage in work whose function is to [create meaningful new forms]” (p. 17). 

The “creative class” is also attracted by environments that are visibly 
diverse; environments that are not only open to diversity but actively 
cultivate it; environments that embrace and value immigration and value 
what immigrants bring to the community; environments that foster high 
levels of cultural interplay. 

Thus, wecan see from the example of thriving U.S. cities that embracing 
diversity is a means not only to greater enjoyment of the rich pattern of 
cultures and lifestyles in our society, but a way to promote economic 
development as well. In effect, the cities cited by Florida as nurturing their 
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“creative class” appear to be benefiting in a number of dimensions from the 
promotion and achievement of a high level of diversity. 

Our universities and colleges could improve their global competence 
by efforts to emulate the ambience of these cities that seem to best 
support their ‘creative class.” Such developmental objectives clearly 
complement the mission of higher education—learning, research, and 
service—functions which, at their best, are interlaced with a high value 
upon creativity. On a practical note, the institutions might be better 
supported in such efforts to the extent that they can convince their local 
and state power structures of long-term economic rewards for evolution 
in these directions! 


Attitudes about Global Competence and Higher Education 


Unfortunately, the current level of global competence on our cam- 
puses is usually far below what it should be. A September 2002 public 
opinion poll by the American Council on Education (Siaya, Porcelli & 
Green, 2002) regarding attitudes about international education since 9/ 
11/2001 concluded that “There is some dissatisfaction with the level of 
knowledge about international events and issues that colleges and 
universities currently provide” (p. 4). 

The same ACE poll found considerable public support for internation- 
alization in higher education however, giving it a higher priority than 
many institutions themselves do. Fully 90% of the respondents “across 
ages, incomes, level of education, and genders” were in agreement about 
the high level of importance of international knowledge (p. 3). Nearly 
three-fourths of the respondents, once again “regardless of race, age, 
income, or educational level,” agreed that institutions of higher educa- 
tion bear the responsibility to educate the public about international 
issues. Striking us as particularly interesting was the finding that 
minorities were the most emphatic regarding the primacy of the role of 
higher education should have in fostering internationalization. 

Other findings pointing to the public’s perception of the role of higher 
education in internationalization include the following. There is: 


@ Overwhelming support for both high school and college language 
requirements (up from the 2000 public opinion survey). 


@ Continued high support for college international course requirements 
(unchanged from the 2000 survey). 


@ Asignificant increase in college students who indicated they were more 


likely to take electives focusing on international topics compared to pre 
9/11. 
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With regard to study abroad opportunities, there is continued overall 
public support, albeit chastened somewhat by the events of 9/11. In 
essence, the public supports study abroad in the abstract, although with 
some personal reservations. Among the students and faculty, however, 
the findings are much more positive. 


@ 60% of the students agreed that all students should have a study- 
abroad experience. 


@ Close to 50% ofhigh school seniors planning to enroll in 4-year colleges 
hoped to study abroad during college. 


@ Half ofall faculty members believe that students should have a study 
abroad experience. 


With regard to attitudes about international students and scholars on 
campus, an overwhelming majority of respondents continue to believe 
that the presence of international students and faculty on campuses is 
enriching for American students. Again, minorities and people under 30 
would be more likely to support an increase in the number of interna- 
tional students on campuses than would those over 30 and white. 

Nor is attention regarding these issues presently focused only upon 
higher education. Education Week featured a report on a “States Institute 
on International Education in the Schools” (Diegmueller, 2002)—a three- 
day event in November 2002 to promote international studies and foreign 
languages at the P-12 level. This national gathering was sponsored by a 
coalition of organizations of state government and education leaders. 
Their concern about how little U.S. young people know about the world 
around them was echoed by a recent nine-nation survey by the National 
Geographic Society (Trivedi, 2002) which reported that only one other 
nation’s students performed worse that those of the U.S. on assessments 
of international understanding. Can these graduates from P-12 schools 
expect this gap in their knowledge to be filled during their college years? 
Thus it appears that the time is ripe for vigorous implementation of 
policies and practices for building global competence on campus and in the 
surrounding community. We emphasize that these efforts must target 
the people of the community and region as well as those on a university 
campus. This is in keeping with each institution’s commitment to 
education and service to a broad constituency. 


Best Practices in International Exchange 
and Global Competence 


We would like to turn now to some specific policies and practices 
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within our colleges and universities which can affect global competence. 
We draw upon the study that we co-authored for the National Association 
of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC)—a survey of 
institutions across the nation regarding best practices in international 
educational exchange.' The study itself elicited both obstacles and best 
practices along twelve separate dimensions. Following is a discussion of 
responses to a few of these dimensions that contribute to the broad goals 
of enhancing diversity and increasing global competence. 

Diversity in Terms of Underrepresented Groups. Virtually all of our 
responding institutions voice acommitment to increasing the participation 
of underrepresented groups on campus, focusing on race, gender, ethnic 
origin, religious affiliation, disabilities, non-traditional backgrounds, so 
forth. Specific measures to improve representation of such students in 
international issues can clearly contribute to broader global competence 
among these individuals and also influence the institution. Practices 
reported that moved the institutions toward reaching this goal included: 


@ Targeted financial aid to underrepresented groups; 


@ Exchanges between departments or programs that focus on 
underrepresented groups with foreign university units pursuing the 
same interest (e.g., special education, occupational therapy); 


@ Shorter and/or summer study-abroad programs to appeal to non- 
traditional students, many of whom have familial responsibilities. 


Diversity in Terms of Major Areas of Study. Responding universities 
indicated that even when appreciable numbers of students and faculty are 
involved in international programs, some fields of study are sparsely 
represented. Lack of interest and participation on the part of various 
units on campus can retard overall progress toward goals of global 
awareness and competence. A variety of best practices were reported 
which have promise for broadening the sampling of global/international 
participation across more disciplines and academic units. Some initia- 
tives toward this end include: 


@ Successful collaborative efforts by international program staff and 
departmental faculty to encourage study abroad by students in less- 
represented major areas. 

@ Promotion ofcoursesin foreign language and geographicarea studies among 
professional school majors (business, law, medicine, engineering, etc.). 


@ Focused recruitment. For example, one historically black university de- 
scribed a highly successful recruiting initiative focusing on African students. 


@ Rewarding faculty for developing multidisciplinary international 
programs. 
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Exchange Arrangements. Clearly, functioning and ongoing arrange- 
ments between US and forign universities enhance global sophistication 
through two-way visitations and collaborative scholarly projects. Institu- 
tions responding to this item mentioned formidable challenges in initiat- 
ing and maintaining ongoing links with foreign universities. However, 
successful examples of such arrangements often seemed to mushroom, 
with activities and interest spreading through emerging research oppor- 
tunities, external-funding possibilities, development of professional rela- 
tionships among faculty addressing similar issues, so on. Persons on 
campus and in the community, though not actively involved, often gained 
awareness of, and pride in, their university’s sister institutions abroad. 
Among the best practices cited were the following: 


@ Policies and procedures regarding exchange arrangements and other 
university-to-university agreements are well established. 


@ Ongoing and frequent contact with partner institutions is maintained 
(visits, email, WWW). 


@ Support is provided for advocates at partner institutions to work on 
project development opportunities. 


Practices in Social Support and Cultural Enrichment for International 
Participants. Reports were elicited of best practices in social support and 
cultural enrichment designed for the benefit of international exchange 
participants coming to U.S. campuses. However, these practices serve a 
dual purpose as they engender an exchange of culture and social good will 
for the enlightenment of both our international visitors and their hosts— 
our campuses and communities. Individuals on both sides of this exchange 
were reported to be enthusiastic about the global learning and personal 
satisfaction gained through such contacts. Numerous examples were 
reported of specific activities and events that serve this social-cultural 
purpose. These best practices seemed to fit in four areas. 


@ Universities with many international students tend to have well- 
staffed international programs offices that provide continuity of re- 
sources and activities for social-cultural development. 


@ Multicultural international clubs provide a core for peer contact. 


@ Effective host family programs can be very effective; however, these 
programs do require continuing staff (or volunteer) coordination. 


@ International student outreach to area P-12 schools, community 
organizations, and churches—to share culture and language—is mutu- 
ally rewarding. 


Internationalization of the Campus and the Community. This survey 
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item elicited a plethora of specific activities and projects promoting 
internationalization—i.e., global competence—which reach students, 
faculty, staff, community citizens, P-12 school pupils, and community 
organizations, often throughout a wide region. Some of these practices 
are as follows. 


@ An organized speakers’ bureau sends international and study-abroad 
students to make presentations throughout the campus and the region. 


@ International student visits to campus as well as to K-12 classes is 
enlightening for both the American students and the international stu- 
dents. This is especially true in communities with little ethnic diversity. 


@ Involvement of international students with faculty and staff advisors 
and host families stimulates campus-wide and community internation- 
alization. 


@ International students and scholars are encouraged and aided to 
participate in community organizations, churches, volunteer programs 
for the less fortunate, performing arts groups, sports groups, etc. 


All of the practices mentioned above appear to contribute to an 
institution’s efforts toward developing an appreciation and respect for 
diversity as well as for building global competence on campus, although 
they were initially conceived, more narrowly, to nurture the develop- 
ment of student and scholar exchange. 


Global Competence as an Integral Element 
of Required General Studies 


Enhanced international educational exchanges, however, are not 
enough. While they are an invaluable driving aspect of global competence, 
they may never reach all students and citizens in a thorough and 
systematic fashion. A related goal today must be to define global compe- 
tence in terms of universal sophisticated knowledge and understanding of 
the far corners of our globe—its geography, its economic and ecologic 
interdependence, its often fragile political stability, its sometimes-terrify- 
ing conflicts in religious beliefs and cultural practices, its many lan- 
guages—presently given too little attention in our educational systems. 

We believe that this kind of global competence must ultimately be 
sought through in-depth academic studies that are both international and 
interdisciplinary. Sucha scholarly approach combined with our burgeon- 
ing international exchange of students and scholars can lead to the full 
realization and understanding that our globe is one world, which we share 
with all peoples. 
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Note 


1 Cited among this article’s references, the above-mentioned study was 
carried out for NASULGC after that body’s Standing Committee on International 
Exchange and Matriculation perceived that a wealth of effective practices in 
international exchange exists among the association’s member institutions. 
NASULGC staff members endorsed the proposal of a study to elicit best practices 
and provided consultation and support as the Committee’s chair developed a 
survey instrument, aided by his international program staff at the University of 
Louisville. During this development, the value of also eliciting responses regard- 
ing challenges / obstacles to international exchange emerged and a section on that 
was included. NASULGC solicited responses from its member universities and 
colleges in spring 2001; nineteen institutions submitted extensive responses. 
Results were analyzed and interpreted by the authors and staffat the University 
of Louisville. The report was published by NASULGC in November 2001 and was 
the subject of a presentation and open forum at that organization’s annual 
meeting that same month. 
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Feminist Critical Pedagogy 


Current Feminist Pedagogy is at a crossroads. One force draws it to an 
ethnocentric foundationalist emancipatory commitment, while using 
postmodern rhetoric which negates essentialism, foundationalism and any 
sort of universalism and collectivism. A different force directs it to save 
some of the Enlightenment’s ideals while criticizing central elements of 
present day’s postmodern discourse and paying tribute to others. This 
trend manifests a weaker ethnocentrism than the other. In some aspects 
itis theoretically weaker than the separatist essentialist and ethnocentrist 
version of Feminist Pedagogy which negates altogether the humanist 
emancipatory commitment in education. In both versions, one repre- 
sented by Kathleen Weiler, the other by Elizabeth Ellsworth, present-day 
Feminist Pedagogy’s attitude towards Critical Theory and its realization as 
Critical Pedagogy sheds light on its essence, goals, possibilities, and 
limitations. Both versions of Feminist Pedagogy are philosophically prob- 
lematic and politically dangerous, as they lack a general Critical Theory or 
a philosophical framework that will protect them from being drawn into a 
strategic-instrumentalist orientation, which by definition is fundamentally 
violent. In the absence of anti-instrumentalist and dialogical elements, 
they are drawn to serve and reflect the repression typical of other versions 
of strategic-oriented education. Feminist Critical Pedagogy and Feminist 
Pedagogy do not contribute to the advance of emancipatory counter- 
education and for an essentially more human reality. 
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Feminist Critical Pedagogy, however, does have many critical and 
potentially emancipatory elements, primarily because it is a genuine 
political and philosophical challenge to Western hegemonic educational 
ideologies. It questions educational praxis as well as education’s philosophi- 
cal, psychological, and gender context. The differences in feminist philoso- 
phies are responsible for the differences in feminist pedagogies. Basically, 
these differences spring from the different postmodern versions they are 
committed to. According to Weiler, “Feminist theory, like other contem- 
porary approaches, validates differences, challenges universal claims to 
truth, and seeks to create social transformation in a world of shifting and 
uncertain meanings. In education, these profound shifts are evident on two 
levels: first, at the level of practice, as excluded and formerly silenced 
groups challenge dominant approaches of learning and to definitions of 
knowledge; and second, at the level of theory, as modernist claims to 
universal truth are called into question” (Weiler 1991, 449-450). Feminist 
Critical Pedagogy is a progressive element within the current realm of self- 
evidence. However, it is meaningless without a general concept of the 
current totality, the powers that produce, control, and challenge this 
totality, and intersubjectivity whereby the feminist movement, in all its 
versions, is but a dynamic element within other powers. The problem of 
constituting a general Critical Theory, or for that matter of constituting a 
defensible theory of negating a general Critical Theory as part of reality and 
its change, challenges today’s Feminist Critical Pedagogy. Feminist 
Critical Pedagogy cannot escape this challenge, which emphasizes its 
importance, its weaknesses, and its dangers. 

To a great extent “Feminist Pedagogy” (Weiler 1991, 449-474) is not 
to be understood outside the framework of Critical Theory. According to 
Kathleen Weiler, Feminist Pedagogy, as evolved in the United States, is 
ahistorical example of Critical Pedagogy in action (Weiler 1991, 450). The 
Critical Pedagogy on which this kind of Feminist Pedagogy is based is 
explicitly conceived as having strong tries with, if not being constituted 
from Critical Theory. This connection is important in three respects: 
from the point of view of Feminist Pedagogy’s self-understanding as an 
emancipatory project; from the view point of its self-understanding as an 
alternative to this paternalistic Critical Theory (and the paternalistic 
Critical Pedagogy derived from it); and the possibility of reformulating 
Critical Theory or Critical Pedagogy in light of some central elements in 
Feminist Pedagogy’s critique of the humanist emancipatory project and 
the postmodern discourse in general. 

Below I will refer to Feminist Pedagogy as different from Critical 
Pedagogy, noting that at least one trend is still committed to central 
elements of Critical Pedagogy. As the quotation from Weiler shows, 
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rhetorically here too the detachment from Critical Pedagogy is complete. 
However, in contrast to its explicit claims, philosophically the split is not 
yet total, in the absence of an alternative philosophical framework. In this 
sense, it is justified to refer to this trend as Feminist Critical Pedagogy. 
This is despite the fact that at its margins the break with Critical Theory 
and paternalistic Critical Pedagogy is a constitutive principle of the new 
orientation. Its declared aim is to constitute daily pedagogical situations 
that empower students, to demystify canonical knowledge, and to show 
the ways in which relations of domination oppress the subjects in terms 
of gender, race, class, and many other characteristics of their difference 
(Luke & Gore 1992, 1). 

Weiler represents an almost general feminist understanding of the 
relations between Critical Pedagogy and Critical Theory and the way to 
constitute a Feminist Critical Pedagogy. According to Weiler, Critical 
Pedagogy in general, and Freire’s version in particular, are based on a 
vision of social transformation. Feminist Pedagogy is presented within 
this framework, and it alsoshares the assumptions about oppression and 
the possibilities ofhistorical change. Implicitly negating Marx’s theory on 
the relations between base and superstructure, Weiler claims that the 
two pedagogies share an assumption that human existence, in specific 
material conditions, is framed within repressive conditions which are 
part of consciousness; both pedagogies understand consciousness as 
something which is more than the sum of dominant discourses. Both view 
consciousness as having a critical potential, and both conceive human 
beings as subjects and as functioning within historical horizons. At the 
same time, both are committed to a vision of emancipatory possibilities, 
to a better world where (Weiler 1991, 450) justice prevails in the end. 

Within the framework of Feminist Pedagogy, some emphasize the 
differences between Feminist Pedagogy and Critical Pedagogy to the point 
of complete detachment, and some try to maintain some of its central 
elements within the framework of Feminist Critical Pedagogy. The 
critique of Critical Theory and “paternalistic” Critical Pedagogy takes place 
on two levels, the political one and the philosophical. This division is 
important for understanding the central problems of today’s Critical 
Pedagogy. Oppositional stands on the political level largely incubate and 
obscure basic agreement with the philosophical conceptions of Critical 
Theory. By contrast, relatively minor disagreements on the political level 
sometimes hide commitments to basically different philosophical projects. 
Thisis partially elaborated by the degree of postmodern and multiculturalist 
influences on Feminist Pedagogy, namely the extent to which Feminist 
Pedagogy is framed within the framework of the Enlightenment’s project. 
In this sense, without always being aware, two contrasting feminist 
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pedagogies have developed within the framework of Feminist Pedagogy, 
even if politically they share the same project. These may be termed 
Feminist Critical Pedagogy, and Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy. 

Elizabeth Ellsworth, a central figure of the Feminist Pedagogy 
discourse, started her project from within Critical Education (Ellsworth 
1987, 33). She criticizes Critical Pedagogy with a postmodern rhetoric and 
negates Critical Theory and the arrogance of the Enlightenment’s entire 
emancipatory project. Ellsworth’s negation of metaphysics, founda- 
tionalism, and metanarratives amounts to anti-intellectualism and aban- 
donment of every speculative theory or even any general theory. In this 
she represents the abandonment of the critical spirit and the struggle for 
human emancipation. No wonder that Ellsworth founds her critique on 
her “personal experience.” The guiding “experience,” which replaces 
reflection and the “personal” or “subjectivity” and its drives, strivings, and 
emotions as an alternative to the speculative reflective mind, do not 
represent Nitzscheian alternative another unmediated/manipulated source, 
drive, and telos. To my mind, she pretends to liberate the feminist 
educational project from a defined theoretical stand, but she inevitably 
enslaves the emancipatory spirit to dogmatic essentialist solipsism/ethno- 
centrism. She dismisses any theory that is rationally dependable and 
exposed to the sort of critique that modern patriarchalism constructed as 
elitist knowledge which was manifested, tested, or realized violently within 
the framework of human, class, national, or other emancipatory projects. 
This critique which also refers to the horizons, orientations, and founda- 
tions of technological and scientific developments, is important and targets 
the basic problems of Critical Pedagogy. However, it does so in a way that 
is philosophically wrong and politically dangerous. 

Ellsworth attacks the nativity of Critical Pedagogy’s concept of 
dialogue. She emphasizes its repressive-paternalistic dimensions, as 
manifested in the Critical Pedagogies of Freire, McLaren, Shor, and 
Giroux, which are founded on one dimension of Critical Theory in its first 
stage of development. They are committed to positive utopianism and are 
thus potentially repressive. Ellsworth criticizes, for example, Giroux’s 
concept of dialogue in the classroom, where students are supposed to 
manifest “trust, partnership and commitment to develop human condi- 
tions” (Giroux 1988, 72). An important element in Giroux’s theory is that 
the specific assertions of his positive utopianism are not predetermined. 
However, even by his theory the community taking part in the dialogue 
must agree on the purpose of the dialogue. According to his scheme, all 
voices and differences are united in their efforts to identify and challenge 
certain moments of human suffering and are obliged to overcome the 
conditions that reproduce this kind of suffering (Giroux 1988, 72). 
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Ellsworth denounces the illusion of such a dialogue and challenges the 
oppressive potential of the “we” that is supposed to be a precondition to 
the revolt of the oppressed, as characterized by Giroux and the other 
patriarchs of Critical Pedagogy (Ellsworth 1989, 315). Like Judith Butler, 
Ellsworth emphasizes the omnipotence of social and cultural manipula- 
tions of the consciousness, its theories about the world and about the self. 
However, if the subject is totally constructed (Butler 1993, 124), there is 
no way to escape, criticize, or genuinely change it for the better. This is 
where this trend, represented by Ellsworth’s postmodernism, differs 
from the other trend, represented by Weiler, who shares with Freire and 
other critical thinkers the Enlightenment’s concept of the autonomy and 
reflective potential of men and women in their communities: “Thus, like 
Freirean pedagogy, Feminist Pedagogy is grounded in the vision of social 
change. And like Freirean pedagogy, Feminist Pedagogy rests on truth 
claims of the primacy of experience and consciousness that are grounded 
in historically situated social change movements” (Weiler 1991, 456). 
However, within the postmodern setting of both trends in present-day 
Feminist Pedagogy there is no way of challenging the “experience,” and the 
“world” as a metaphor for intersubjectivity in given conditions that have to 
be critically reconstructed, developed, and rationally changed as part ofan 
ongoing dialogue. This is a Utopia that is daily negated, but the retreat from 
theoretically and politically challenging the totality of being is not a way of 
saving individuality, but rather the opposite; it surrenders the idea and the 
human potential of the autonomy of the subject by seeking refuge in 
dogmatic solipsism. By so doing this position abandons human need and 
potentials of solidarity (non-violent intersubjectivity) and transcendence 
(overcoming the self-evidence). A dialogic self-constitution of persons 
realizing themselves in the public and private sphere as a manifestation of 
“the wholly other” is threatened much more than the present order of 
things in the Post-critical Feminism that Ellsworth suggests. 

Like many other radical feminists of the last decade, following Michel 
Foucault, Ellsworth tries to avoid being committed to a project that is 
devoted “to control justice and truth,” as part of a non-hierarchical 
feminist alternative to the elitism and the immanent violence of the 
modern rationalistic emancipatory project. As a realization of this 
alternative, Ellsworth’s Feminist Pedagogy suggests “a politics of partial 
narratives’(Ellsworth 1989, 303), and it is of vital importance for her to 
separate her Feminist Pedagogy from Critical Pedagogy (ibid., 116). Even 
Critical Pedagogy’s attempt to proceed from Marcuse’s ontological and 
epistemological universal assumptions and obligations to more modest 
assumptions, like Habermas’s ambition to develop the critical discursive 
abilities of the speech community (Habermas 1981), as pedagogically 
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presented in the Critical Pedagogy of Stanley Aronowitz, Wolfgang 
Klafki, and others, is denounced and negated. Perhaps because of 
Habermas’s aim of synthesizing subjectivity and intersubjectivity, 
Zwekrationalitaet and Vertrationalitaet, which brings him to the point of 
representing himself as the one to develop and correct the “old Critical 
Theory” (Habermas 1981, 562), itis criticized as a violent alternative that 
is committed to silencing the different “voices” of the students (Ellsworth 
1989, 304) with different cultural, gender, or racial backgrounds. How- 
ever, in my view, her attempt to escape what is conceived as the 
immanent violence of every “theory” and enter the safe haven of the self- 
evidence of the oppressed or abstracted nihilism does not represent any 
anti-elitism or alternative spiritual power. On the contrary, this stand is 
to be understood as the manifestation of the power dynamics and the 
conceptual limitations of the system against which this Feminist Peda- 
gogy is supposed to rebel. Such a response to postmodern rhetoric fashion 
does not represent a new spirit and does not open a space for a 
hermeneutics of the individual and collective self, nor is it a struggle 
against the mythisations of current power relations in the present realm 
of self-evidence. Ellsworth’s alternative has noroom for struggle for more 
equality, justice, freedom, and understanding, and therefore not for 
happiness either insofar as it does not constitute space for anti-collectiv- 
ism which seeks human solidarity and other dimensions of negative 
utopianism that condition the type of dialogue representing “the heav- 
enly Eros” of Plato or “negative imagination” of Adorno and the humanist 
tradition in its best. For this tradition, universalism, emancipation, and 
general theory were unsupported by individualism within non-repressive 
intersubjectivity that constitutes, and constantly reformulates and tran- 
scends, the individuals’ potentialities and realities. The negative impulse 
of the dialogue is part of human solidarity implicit in this tradition, and 
it requires meaning only by realizing itself rationally within the totality 
of the world’s components, their concepts and subjects. Post Critical 
Pedagogy abandons the critical impulse, with its denunciation of intellec- 
tualism, universalism, and “metaphysics.” 

It is difficult to offer a sharp distinction between this trend in 
Feminist Pedagogy and other versions of Feminist Pedagogy that 
conceive themselves as being within the framework of Critical Pedagogy. 
They too are trying to develop an anti-elitist pedagogical practice founded 
on the “voice” and the self-evident knowledge of the group emphasizing 
their gender with its different dimensions, presenting it as the most 
advanced version of Critical Pedagogy. The silenced voice that receives 
legitimacy is supposed to evolve into a reflection on alternative life 
possibilities and as such contains real emancipatory dimensions. How- 
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ever, this potential is not realized since this version of postmodernism is 
regularly drawn into an automatic negation of theoretical and speculative 
work. In this sense, this version of Critical Theory does not have any 
“Critical Theory”—only an alternative educational praxis. Feminist Criti- 
cal Pedagogy, however, is intellectually restless on this point. As Critical 
Theory’s rebellious pupils, these women are still committed to reflection 
and to critique, and as postmodernists they are bona fide elitists. This 
raises the problematics of the position of the intellectual and her authority 
within the framework of Feminist Pedagogy. While paying tribute to the 
experience and the knowledge of the oppressed reassures the supremacy 
of the (feminist) intellectual as an educator, “feminist educators like Fisher 
and Bunch accept their authority as intellectuals and theorists, but they 
consciously attempt to construct their pedagogy to recognize and encour- 
age the capacity of their students to theorize and to recognize their own 
power” (Weiler 1991, 462). In this sense there is no difference between the 
“paternalistic” and “authoritative” dimensions of Freire’s Critical Peda- 
gogy and those of Feminist Critical Pedagogy. The foundation of the 
authority claimed here is the good intentions of the feminist intellectual, 
and this is quite a weak justification: “the authority of the feminist teacher 
as intellectual and theorist finds expression in the goal of making students 
themselves theorists of their own lives...” (ibid.). Other feminists question 
this position as “simply a patriarchal mode of gaining and maintaining 
power, a way of negating women’s everyday experience, a means of 
separating some women from the rest...” (Fischer 1984, 202). 

The political resemblance between this Feminist Critical Pedagogy 
and the rhetoric of Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy enables the latter, 
as in the case of Ellsworth, to take advantage of the former. The 
important educational work of Feminist Critical Pedagogy, which is 
represented by women like Gore and Weiler (that is, explicitly anti- 
elitist and non-academic), is ultimately forced to serve the academic 
success of the feminist elitism that Ellsworth represents. In represent- 
ing an elitist alternative, Elisworth does not offer an alternative to 
naive positive utopianism nor any alternative educational theory 
(Burbules & Rice 1991, 399). 

Ellsworth suggests a feminist-oriented multiculturalism that de- 
mands/envisions the peaceful coexistence of different communities and 
identities which are committed to and constituted by different knowl- 
edge, criteria to judge knowledge, interests, and goals. Within the 
framework she proposes, the different bodies of knowledge and the 
different conceptions about knowledge are all conceived as legitimate and 
incommensurable, and there is no way to evaluate one or some of them 
as better, valid, or invalid. The aim of education should be, according to 
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Ellsworth, the nurturing of competence for cooperation across differ- 
ences that will constitute temporary, local, and partial agreements for 
the sake of “the common good.” Under these conditions, according to 
Ellsworth, women will be emancipated. However, she cannot guarantee 
the success of deconstructing universals, and praise of the local, partial, 
and temporary will not be successful unless the category of “woman” is 
totally dissolved. Within the framework of this project, “woman” as a 
category and as a specific and concrete identity might disintegrate into 
innumerable identities, interests, and knowledge that will strive to fully 
realize themselves. They might be objects for endless deconstruction and 
border-crossings of identities that are never within themselves, never 
have a “self,” never are a concrete “identity” or subject. Linda Alcoff 
admits this danger of extreme deconstruction of essences and identities 
for unrepressed feminism, and she looks for a Foucaultian philosophical 
and political solution within the framework of “cultural feminism” (Alcoff 
1988, 406), which has important educational potential that should have 
attracted more attention within postmodern Feminist Pedagogy. As 
Seyla Benhabib observes, the “strong” postmodernist version of the 
“Death of the Subject” is not compatible even with the goals of feminism 
(Benhabib 1995, 20). Benhabib’s claim is valid against postmodern 
feminism as reflected in Ellsworth Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy when 
she asserts-asks: “If this view of the selfis adopted, is there any possibility 
of changing those ‘expressions’ which constitute us?” (Benhabib 1995, 21). 
Therefore she negates postmodern feminism’s understanding of the 
subjectivity as merely extensions of our histories on the one hand, and 
the postmodern essentialism in its multicultural and solipsist versions on 
the other. While accepting parts of the postmodern critique of humanist 
universalism (Benhabib 1992, 3), as a woman committed to feminist and 
human emancipation in general, Benhabib resists the attempts to 
abandon the Enlightenment’s Utopia of human emancipation as a 
rational process and sees is as a point of departure for a radical 
transformation of the present (Benhabib 1995, 30). This stand isa starting 
point not only for criticizing post-critical Feminist Pedagogy, but also for 
its critique as part of the kind of educational violence that counter- 
education or real Critical Pedagogy has to overcome. 


The Importance of Feminist Critical Pedagogy’s Critique 


Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy is an echo of postmodern rhetoric or 
functions as one of its manifestations. It does so in two versions that are 
theoretically incompatible but politically and rhetorically often amalgam- 
ated. The first, is feminist retreat from any “theory,” solidarity, and 
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transcendence into the “self” as a contingent a network of meaningless 
strivings, passions, and needs that reflect powers and structure that 
manipulate the selfas their agent. Within this concept the abandoning of 
Critical Pedagogy’s Utopia of dialogue, solidarity, and rational change of 
reality is negated with no Nietzschean alternative. The second version, 
which negates Critical Theory and Critical Pedagogy’s humanistic uni- 
versalism, retreats into the realm of self-evidence of the marginalized, 
controlled, and the powerless. It abandons humanistic universalism and 
its Utopia, and introduces instead an unreflective optimism and function- 
alist instrumentalism. Instead of the “common good,” truth, beauty, or 
universal human needs and potentialities as a utopia that should be 
striven for and should empower the critique of its actual negation, this 
Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy represents the self-evidence, the false- 
conciseness and the impotence of the marginalized as foundations or 
“truth” to be empowered and directed against the self-evidence of the 
hegemonic ideology. This educational framework critique is used as an 
anti-transformative element directed against the marginalized. Still, 
Post-critical Pedagogy is an important and valuable philosophical stand 
and pedagogical praxis. 

The importance of Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy lies both in its 
ability to concretize the weakness of radical multiculturalism and in its 
justified and sharp critique of central elements of Critical Pedagogy. Both 
the radical and the more modest versions of Feminist Pedagogy, that 
remain within the framework of Critical Pedagogy have important 
critical remarks on patriarchal Critical Pedagogy and suggest important 
alternatives of their own. 

Weiler sees Feminist Pedagogy as a perfected version of Critical 
Pedagogy. According to Weiler, the source of the chief problems of 
Critical Pedagogy is the modernistic conceptualizations of the Critical 
Pedagogy thinkers, who use concepts such as “class,” while the context 
of many of them, as in the case of Freire, contradicts the background and 
the possibilities of Critical Theory and Critical Pedagogy, as the ones 
possible in technologically advanced countries. Weiler rightfully claims 
that even the dichotomy between oppressors and oppressed is too brute 
and should be problematized in Critical Pedagogy (Weiler 1991, 452). 
Another important element in this critique challenges the sexist attitude 
of Critical Pedagogy. Even if one can find some traces of it in Freire’s 
work, it is wrong to blame Shor, McLaren, and Giroux for it. This is 
politically-oriented rhetoric founded on a common philosophical ground, 
such as that concerned with the concept of human beings held by Carmen 
Luke, Jennifer Gore, Kathleen Weiler, and Henry Giroux. 

Weiler aims at saving Critical Pedagogy’s emancipatory project via 
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the Feminist Pedagogy (ibid., 455). She combines sensitivity to differ- 
ences and personal experience as a founding element of knowledge (ibid., 
463, 466) with the commitment to universal emancipation. However, in 
keeping with the fashionable rhetoric in postmodern and radical femi- 
nism, she negates “essentialism” and general Critical Theory, hence the 
concept of a certain “identity” that has to be emancipated. She is on the 
verge of an antithesis on this matter, insofar as this stand is philosophi- 
cally grounded. However, she avoids theoretical elaboration of this 
contradiction, which might lead to total refutation of the Enlightenment’s 
emancipatory project, and therefore to the negation of Critical Pedagogy, 
to which she is explicitly committed. 

Acritique of Critical Pedagogy bordering on philosophical elaboration 
may be seen in the work of Carmen Luke, Luke rightful, seeks the source 
of Critical Pedagogy’s problematic in its relations to Critical Theory. In 
our technological, social, and cultural context, what value can the Critical 
Theory of Adorno, Horkheimer, and Marcuse have, asks Luke (Luke 
1992, 45). She shares Post-critical Feminist Pedagogy’s critique of the 
pedagogical actualization of Critical Theory as leading to or based on 
androgynous essentialism and naive realism. Such an education leads to 
the quest for controlling the masses and activating them in a unified 
collective manner that will make “liberation” possible. She criticizes this 
stand as detached from real history and from the acknowledgment of real 
power relations and discourse (ibid.). However, at the same time she tries 
to avoid the kind of relativism into which Ellsworth and other postmodern 
Feminist Pedagogies are drawn, and she does not give up her modernist 
theoretical commitment to the power of grand narratives for reconstruc- 
tion and creation. In my mind, to the extent that this Feminist Pedagogy 
remains critical, it stays within the philosophical dimensions of the 
pedagogy developed by current Critical Pedagogy’s thinkers and adopts 
some elements, sensitivities, and targets of postmodern and feminist 
discourses within the framework of a humanistically-oriented 
emancipatory project. 


Critical Theory’s Critique of Feminist Critical Pedagogy 


The concept of reason of Critical Theory is very different from the one 
found in Feminist Critical Pedagogy and the Utopia of liberation by 
means of counter-education and revolution. In some respects, late 
Critical Theory is much closer to the concepts of reason held by Martin 
Heidegger, Michel Foucault, and Jean Lyotard than to the ones held by 
Juergen Habermas, Kathleen Weiler, Carmen Luke, and Elisabeth 
Ellsworth. This issue is studied in The Dialectics of Enlightenment. The 
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Critical Theory that was overlooked, both by Critical Pedagogy’s thinkers 
and their rivals, is deciphering and reconstructing the historical develop- 
ment and the concrete social and cultural circumstances of the 
instrumentalization of reason as a non-reversible development. Within 
the framework of Critical Theory, it is elaborated that unless an 
unpredictable interference occurs, no good intentions and progressive 
talent of educators devoted to counter-education will be of much help in 
countering these developments. On the historical level, the 
instrumentalization of rationality is reconstructed as representing and 
serving the growing needs of technological progress and economic devel- 
opment. Instrumental reason becomes “a magic essence,” and it is right to 
describe it as the coming back of mythos. In sucha reality, there is no place 
for positive utopianism or for a positive critical stand towards the present 
order, its apparatuses and powers (Horkheimer 1974, 26). The constitution 
of an order that represents extreme and unchallenged rationality in such 
acontext is irrational from traditional objective reason’s point of view (ibid. 
159). This rationality is realized by almost complete control of the psychic 
structure and the consciousness constitution of individuals and collectives. 
However, this does not mean that under such conditions there is no place 
for “pluralism” for false critical consciousness. From Critical Theory’s point 
of view, this consciousness can be manifested in the naive emancipatory 
project of “paternalist” Critical Pedagogy and in the alternative Critical 
Pedagogies like the one presented by Feminist and Multiculturalist 
Pedagogies. The historical reconstruction of Instrumental Rationality’s 
victory has an ontological dimension which is of vital importance for the 
possibilities of the grounding of the hermeneutics of the self and the 
possibilities of a new educational dialogue grounded in the sensitivity and 
understanding of “difference.” 

Already in its first stage, the ontological dimension was central to 
Critical Theory in terms of the possibilities of emancipation and the success 
of counter-education in a reality where Instrumental Rationality is cel- 
ebrating its victory. It is manifested, as an example, in Walter Benjamin’s 
To the Critique of Violence (1974), in which political violence is elaborated 
in the historical context where there is no place for redemption but where, 
at the same time, last reality is absent. The real is conceived within a 
framework in which history is just one of its moments. 

To the fully developed Critical Theory, the return of the myth within 
the framework of Instrumental Rationality is even worse today than its 
ancient version in its penetrating possibilities (Adorno & Horkheimer 
1985, 9). In this context, the erosion of the possibilities for the very 
existence of an autonomous subject, which Critical Theory thinkers 
understood as central for any alternative to the present reality, is totally 
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neglected by Critical Pedagogy’s thinkers. This does not mean that Critical 
Theory’s thinkers abandoned Utopia, or that from here one should ignore 
the educational meanings, some of which are quite close to some central 
conceptions and sensitivities of current postmodernism. However, one 
should notignore the fact that such a Critical Theory repudiates the central 
characteristics of Critical Pedagogy and its different alternatives. 

In Feminist Critical Pedagogy the claim for liberation is grounded in 
a dialectical acceptance of the equality of different identities and cultures, 
and the very possibility of defending and developing the category of 
“feminism” or “woman” becomes an impossibility. As a result, the 
commitment to solidarity, as the possibility of developing and defending 
feminine identity and knowledge, is to be decided by symbolic and other 
manifestations of violence. This version of Critical Pedagogy, like other 
major trends in current Critical Pedagogy, did not succeed in synthesiz- 
ing the problematics of essentialism, foundationalism, and transcen- 
dence, as well as the recognition of the “other’s” suffering, rights, and 
potentialities with the preconditions and claims ofa philosophy demand- 
ing human reflectivity and emancipation. 

Fully developed Critical Theory understood the realization of En- 
lightenment in our era as a mass deception within the framework of 
culture industry, in which the subject too is transformed into a commod- 
ity, including critical knowledge. The rationalization of all levels and 
dimensions of life and the progress of instruments and possibilities of 
controlling the subjects by the system (Poster 1989, 67) brought to its 
peak the use of the subject as a totally committed agent of reproduction 
of the realm of self-evidence. Under such conditions, it is impossible to 
escape the omnipotence of the system (Horkheimer 1974, 95-96). The 
historical reconstruction of dynamics suitable for the demolition of the 
ideal of the rational subject and its concrete possibilities is realized here 
on one level. On the other, theoretical, level, according to Adorno and 
Horkheimer, from the very beginning “the individual” is nothing but an 
illusion that normally serves the strengthening of the control over 
people’s consciousness and the construction of life possibilities that will 
enable the maximization of their productivity in the service of the system 
in which they are activated (ibid. 141). This productivity is conditioned by 
the degree of their normalization, and that is the real aim of education. 
This two-level concept of Adorno and Horkheimer is in agreement with 
Benjamin’s two-level concept of time, revolution, and redemption. 

From this perspective, the consensus reached by the reflective 
subject taking part in the dialogue offered by Feminist Critical Pedagogy 
is naive, especially in light of its declared anti-intellectualism on the one 
hand, and its pronounced glorification of“feelings,” “experience,” and self- 
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evident knowledge of the group on the other. Critical Pedagogy, in its 
different versions, claims to inhere and overcome the foundationalism 
and transcendentalism of Enlightenment’s emancipatory and ethnocen- 
tric arrogance, as exemplified by ideology critique, psychoanalysis, or 
traditional metaphysics. Marginalized feminist knowledge, like the 
marginalized, neglected, and ridiculed knowledge of the Brazilian farm- 
ers, as presented by Freire or Weiler, is represented as the legitimate and 
relevant knowledge, in contrast to its representation as the hegemonic 
instrument of representation and education. This knowledge is repre- 
sented as the foundation for an alternative to hegemonic education, and 
the knowledge it represents in the center as relevant, legitimate, and 
superior. To constitute and represent an identity is both desirable and a 
promised “successful” functioning within the framework of reality. 
However, neither the truth value of the marginalized collective memory 
nor knowledge is cardinal here. “Truth” is replaced here by knowledge 
whose supreme criterion is in the power of its being self-evident, namely 
in the potential productivity ofits creative violence, while the dialogue in 
which adorers of “difference” take part is implicitly represented as one of 
the desired productions of this violence. According to my argument, in 
principle the marginalized and repressed self-evident knowledge has no 
advantage over the self-evident knowledge of the oppressors. Reliance on 
the knowledge of the weak, controlled, and marginalized groups, on their 
memory and their conscious interests, is naive and dangerous, no less 
than reliance on hegemonic knowledge. 

A pedagogy that overemphasizes the importance of the effectiveness 
of the revolutionary praxis and whose yardstick is power is not to be 
counted as part of Critical Education or Critical Pedagogy. A Critical 
Pedagogy that does not suffer from these weaknesses must present itself 
within the framework of the elaboration of the possibility of an alterna- 
tive spirituality, and as part of an effort to transcend reality and the 
present realm of self-evidence. 


The Educational Implications of Critical Theory 


The educational implications of Critical Theory draws on its meta- 
physical level which connects it to the philosophical tradition of Anaximander, 
Heraclitus, Plato, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Foucalt, but 
also to the tradition that includes the evolution from the time of Democritus 
and Aristotle to Kant, Hegel, Marx, and Freud. From here can be 
understood the deep link between Critical Theory and some central 
elements of postmodernism, as well as the elaboration of the basic 
contradiction between these two projects. Heidegger presented the human 
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being whois called to struggle over realizing his/her authenticity as acaptive 
of the play of being, which, in the advanced technological era, is hidden more 
than ever. However, Heidegger did not deny the possibility of an essential 
turn, though not the one frequently called “revolution.” Technological 
progress is understood by Heidegger as the “spiritual fall of the earth,” and 
his critique pinpoints one of humankind manifestations of retreat from 
human “destination” through the drift oftechne into modern technology and 
the context that enables it. The “nihilism” of Western science and technology 
demands, according to Heidegger, that one overlook the “meaning of being” 
and its hiding in the technological and scientific “progress” that mocks the 
human being. For Adorno and Horkheimer, Instrumental Rationality’s 
characteristics are very close to Heidegger’s characterization of reason and 
technology (Gur-Ze’ev 1996, 183). Yet Adorno and Horkheimer presented a 
general and systematic historical and contextual reconstruction of power 
apparatuses, symbolicdynamics, and manipulation instruments that consti- 
tute the conditions and the orientation of Westerners in the 20th century. 
Their reconstruction is historical and utopistic, but not of the kind presented 
by orthodox Marxism or Critical Pedagogy’s thinkers. Even if there is an 
important affinity between Critical Theory and the postmodern discourse 
regarding the understanding of apparatuses of truth production and regard- 
ing the understanding of the subject as an agent of the system and a 
manifestation of the system’s symbolic dynamics and power games, they 
differ in treating the socio-cultural network. 

Foucault's disclosure of power/knowledge relations, which are mani- 
fested institutionally and produce subjects to be researched, punished, 
taught, and administered, and the reproduction of the system does not totally 
contradict Critical Theory. The critical reconstruction of culture industry, 
for example, does not exclude Foucault’s research on clinics, prisons, and so 
forth, and the conclusions regarding the normalized subject and his/her 
possibilities for intellectual autonomy, “authenticity,” or “freedom” have 
much in common. The understanding of (instrumental) rationality as a 
dimension that is not an emancipator and does not promise equality and 
justice but greater control over human beings is another central element 
common to Foucalt, Adorno, and Horkheimer. Even the surrender of 
traditional categories like “class,” estrangement, and “ideology critique” 
within the framework of a revolutionary theory and praxis that promises 
liberation are common to both projects. There is no essential difference 
between concepts of power and signalization. However, there are important 
differences and they contain important educational implications. 

Critical Theory that is committed to universal emancipation, in the 
sense that I have presented, does not necessarily have to become dogmatic 
and negate the plurality of narratives and the acknowledgment of the life 
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or death struggle between different narratives that constitute the concep- 
tual apparatuses and the consciousness of those enclosed within the 
horizons. Critical Theory has to acknowledge this plurality. However, this 
recognition must denote that itis not a mere plurality in which “everything 
goes;” it is possible and even necessary within the framework of a certain 
order that is to be reconstructed, criticized, and resisted. 

The universality of capitalist production and the omnipotent globalizing 
power of technological progress and its needs are the foundation for the 
concrete appearance of “difference” today. They are the substrate of the 
obligatory and “objective” meaning of the power of fashion and the efficiency 
of the symbolic violence of narratives, identities, and different educational 
apparatuses. Critical Education should acknowledge it in the following 
manner. On the level where differences are denoted, the epistemological 
possibilities are determined by the violence of fashion and by the aggressive- 
ness of educational practices. On the universal level, technological progress 
and capitalist development, as well as the local system’s constructions, enjoy 
universal validity on the one hand and an omnipotent compulsory dimension 
on the other, as itis manifested in the road nets, in the internet, orin realized 
principles of the market economy. The dialectic between these two levels 
determines the possibilities and limitations of human beings, as well as the 
constitution of their concrete and most specific life possibilities. 


The Possibility of a Non-Repressive Critical Pedagogy 


The educational implications of this understanding are to be pre- 
sented on two levels. On the first, educational implications are deflected 
from confronting the bottom depths of the constitution of the realms of 
self-evidence and the systems that reflect every realm of self-evidence, 
hiding games of the camouflaged being. Such acknowledging is not 
“pessimistic” or “optimistic,” even if historically it was elaborated within 
the history of philosophical pessimism (Foucalt 1980, 114-115). The 
possibilities of understanding the limits of dialogue and the real horizons 
in which obligatory power rules are of vital educational potential, even for 
the ideal of dialogue and the struggle over its conditions and its possible 
realization. The fulfillment of the obligation to struggle to understand the 
ways in which the subject is produced, as well as knowledge, power, and 
the system’s context of their realization, transformation, and determina- 
tion, is endangered if one refuses to acknowledge and strike the bottom 
depth. Non-repressive education might then be tested only on its surface. 
Normal Critical Pedagogy is part of this bottom depth. 

On the second level, counter-education is requested. Within the 
framework of counter-education human beings are called, as individuals, 
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and only as individuals, to decipher the current realm of self-evidence and 
to demystify the codes and the manipulations of the powers constituting 
their conceptual possibilities, their life conditions, and their concrete 
limitations, as well as their dialogical possibilities for struggle and 
change. On this level, the projects of Critical Theory and some postmodern 
and feminist thinkers might be (partially) united, at least in their 
sensitivities, as might be exemplified in the works of philosophers like 
Seyla Benhabib and Charles Taylor and educational thinkers like Carmen 
Luke, Nicholas Burbules, and Henry Giroux. The development of Critical 
Theory should be the development of critical philosophy, namely the 
development of philosophy. It should be theoretically interdisciplinary 
and politically committed to be involved in society. However, it is wrong 
to reduce it to mere political work and wrong to judge it according to its 
educational effectiveness, in political terms—as is common in Feminist 
Pedagogy and in the “paternalistic” versions of Critical Pedagogy. 
Counter-education is anti-foundationalist yet it negates relativism 
and reassures the ontological stance of the human, men and women 
alike. Only as such does it call for dialogue, and the acknowledgment of 
difference. As such it reformulates Critical Pedagogy. The concept of 
Critical Education that I present cannot suggest any antidote. It has no 
positive and evident alternative to false consciousness, like “the memory” 
or “the knowledge” of women, minorities, or the marginalized and 
oppressed suggested in conventional Critical Pedagogy. Within the 
framework of the counter-education as the reformulated Critical Peda- 
gogy here suggested, there is no place for any one-dimensional positive 
alternative, or for any evident foundation for the critique, as the one 
suggested in the Critical Pedagogy of Freire, Weiler, and Giroux. Even 
Foucault’s or Derrida’s abandonment of “meaning,” “understanding,” and 
“dialogue” (Foucault 1980, 114-115) is negated for the sake of the struggle 
over the possibilities of a kind of praxis and dialogue that are concerned 
with the development of the partners and the change made by them in the 
conditions that prevent or deviate from critical dialogue. On this level, 
Critical Pedagogy can offer no more than partial, local, and painful 
successes of practical reason, even within the limits of the current reality. 
The counter-education here suggested differs from the normalization 
practices of hegemonic education in its responsibility to increase the 
awareness of the strategies and tactics of producing, controlling, repre- 
senting, and activating reality, knowledge, and subjects as part ofa revolt 
against the current realm of self-evidence, the deception of being, and the 
forgetfulness of challenging its deception as part of deception, namely as 
part of being human. However, this Critical Pedagogy does challenge the 
self-evidence, since with Benjamin it does not accept reality as having the 
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last word. Understanding that there is no place for redemption within the 
framework of history—just for revolutions—should not prevent Critical 
Pedagogy from working out general historiosophic and historiographic 
theories and concrete social practices. The same is also true as for the 
reconstruction of the system’s efficiency: this does not necessarily imply 
acknowledgment of the superiority of power apparatuses over the 
individual, or the superiority of the representation practices and symbolic 
dynamics over specific philosophical and political praxis. The system 
contains both (although the latter normally just as a potential), and it is 
activated by the dialectics between them. In this sense, counter-educa- 
tion as the reformulated Critical Pedagogy should educate to decipher 
and reconstruct reality, and to articulate its practices, possibilities, and 
limitations and act within and on behalf of the ideal dialogue. Here I do 
agree with Charles Taylor, who protects, quite successfully, the possibil- 
ity of practical reason within the framework of struggle for developing the 
reflective potential of human beings and their ability for articulation of 
their world as a realization of their reason (Taylor 1995, 151). 

Praxis education of this sort is conditioned by the possibility of 
developing people’s competence to demystify reality, decode its codes, 
and critically reconstruct the demolished potential for human solidarity, 
cooperation, and the realization of their dialogical essence, while ac- 
knowledging that at the current historical stage, these two missions 
contradict each other. This acknowledgment might become a power for 
moral elevation, as in the Bildung tradition to which it critically refers. 
This transcendence can receive its meaning only within the framework 
in which a dialogue is immanent, and might change it and enable the self- 
realization of individuals as part of a solidarian partnership with other 
reflective politically-oriented human beings (Horkheimer 1988, 126). 
Until the establishment of conditions that will permit such a dialogue— 
conditions that are beyond the present historical horizon—such a Critical 
Pedagogy might be realized only for isolated individuals and can not 
become a matter of collectives. This conception of praxis is very far from 
the one common in today’s standard versions of Critical Pedagogy, and it 
is committed and conditioned by spirituality, conceptual possibilities, and 
socio-cultural conditions that are described by standard Critical Pedagogy 
as “elitism.” However, just as each human being has no shortcuts, 
counter-education in its realization as reformulated Critical Pedagogy 
should try its way by acknowledging that such a spirit, such conceptual 
possibilities, and such socio-cultural conditions are still a Utopia. 

Critique is in this sense a prayer that cannot change the world, but 
allows transcendence from it. This is the only form of hope possible in 
such an educational project. 
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introduction 


Roles assumed by district superintendents have been evolving for 
more than 100 years. As the position became more complex and demand- 
ing, the vast majority of states set policies requiring these administrators 
to complete a prescribed professional studies program and subsequently 
to obtain a license to practice. Over the past two decades, however, two 
opposing views have emerged addressing a growing concern that entry 
requirements do not address the realities of practice. One of them, 
expressed primarily by critics from within the profession (e.g., Cooper, 
Fusarelli, Jackson, & Poster, 2002; Murphy, 1994), advocates reforms 
that would make preparation and licensing more practice-based and 
rigorous. The other one, expressed primarily by critics from outside the 
profession (e.g., Broad Foundation & Thomas B. Fordham Institute, 
2003; Hess, 2003), advocates deregulating preparation and licensing so 
that local school boards would be given the option of employing executives 
from outside of education. 

The drift toward deregulation began in the mid-1980s as a byproduct 
of the intense criticism of public education made by political and business 
elites (Kowalski, 2004). Now several decades later, 9 states no longer 
require superintendents to possess a license and among the remaining 41 
states, 21 have provisions for issuing waivers or emergency certificates. 
Moreover, 15 states allow or sanction alternative routes to licensure (i.e., 
other than university-based study) (Feistritzer, 2003). The most recent 
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call for national deregulation is found in the publication, Better Leaders 
for America’s Schools: A Manifesto, issued by the Broad Foundation and 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute in May, 2003. Presenting largely opinions 
and anecdotal descriptions, it refers to university-based preparation 
programs and state licensing standards as meaningless hoops, hurdles, 
and regulatory hassles. The composers declared, “For aspiring superin- 
tendents, we believe that the states should require only a college 
education and a careful background check” (p. 31). The report also 
declares that many prominent business executives and retired senior 
military officers will serve as school superintendents if they are able to 
bypass professional preparation and licensing. Even though these convic- 
tions are presented without evidence, they can have the effect of 
reinforcing doubts that education is a valid profession. Some scholars 
(e.g., English, 2003a; 2003b) have argued that efforts to remove profes- 
sional preparation from the university are driven by the profit motives of 
those who want to provide alternative forms of preparation and are part 
of a broader agenda designed to dismantle the country’s public elemen- 
tary and secondary education system. 

Atthis juncture when policymakers are being asked to choose between 
deregulation and reform, problems affecting the superintendency need to 
be framed appropriately and policy decisions need to be based on evidence 
and not raw politics or emotion. Deregulating a profession clearly is a 
serious matter that is prudent either when the need for the state to protect 
the public from practitioners is no longer valid or when the underlying 
knowledge has been found to be fraudulent or irrelevant (Kowalski, 2004). 
This paper identifies role expectations and position requirements that have 
evolved for school district superintendents over the past 100 years. These 
expectations and requirements are then analyzed to determine if they 
remain valid to contemporary practice. 


Conceptual Framework 


The national policy debate on deregulating the profession is focused on 
two assertions: that state licensing standards are irrelevant to successful 
practice and that university-based professional preparation programs have 
failed to meet the mission of ensuring that public schools have effective 
leaders. These allegations merit analysis from both political and profes- 
sional perspectives and therefore, each context is summarized. 


Interest Group Politics 
Politics refers to a set of activities that surround authoritative 
decision-making and involve the mobilization of individuals and groups to 
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achieve partisan interests in decision outcomes (Johnson, 2003; Gamson, 
1968; Lasswell, 1936). In concert with the historical roots of politics in 
democratic societies, these normative activities are associated with the 
pursuit of the “good” society and government that benefit the commonweal. 
The range of activities used to influence decisions at different stages of 
the policy cycle include normative persuasion, debate, negotiation, 
pressure, and coalescing and mobilizing groups (Lindbloom, 1993). 
Although the American system of government is grounded in the belief 
that democratic processes ultimately serve the commonweal, Petracca 
(1992) argues, “American politics is the politics of interests” (p. 3). As a 
consequence, policymaking is embedded in the political arena and is 
characterized as a way for individuals and groups holding dissimilar 
values and beliefs may advance their interests, reconcile differences, and 
allocate resources (Rowan & Miskel, 1999). 

Thomas and Hrebenar (1991) described an interest group as “any 
association of individuals, whether formally organized or not, that 
attempts to influence public policy” (p.153) with the intent of benefiting 
their position. As per this definition, a wide spectrum of interest groups— 
such as P-12 and post-secondary associations, foundations, parent and 
citizen groups, ideologically-oriented policy institutes, business, and 
media—may be active in the educational policy domain. Their foci 
emerge from a fusion of private values and desires and public action 
(Salisbury, 1991) and consequently, the nature and direction of influence 
patterns are revealed in public policy debates. 

During recent years, contentious debates over school choice, prayer, 
vouchers, and decentralization have heightened awareness that the 
pursuit of school reform is attenuated by competing ideologies. Hunter 
(1991) contends that ideological polarization stems from a broader culture 
war in which citizens disagree on the role of government. Many empha- 
sizing the value of liberty seek to limit the power of government; these 
individuals usually view public schools as educationally ineffective, 
socially counterproductive (i.e., they are responsible for a decline in 
traditional values), and economically inefficient (i.e., the costs far out- 
weigh benefits). By arguing that education and the economy are inexora- 
bly linked (Bjork, 1996) and then by declaring that ineffective public 
schools place the nation at risk in a global economy (Kearns, 1988), this 
group’s elites (primarily high ranking corporate executives) have been 
able to play a major role in school reform (Koppich & Guthrie, 1993). 
Returning traditional social values to education, establishing state and 
national accountability standards, and market competition strategies 
were among their most prominent proposals (Finn, 1990; Chubb & Moe, 
1990). Specific proposals such as vouchers, tax credits, and charter 
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schools revealed their intent to remove elementary and secondary 
education from the public sector economy (McCarthy, 2000). 

On the other hand, those promoting equality seek a stronger 
government role; these individuals usually see public schooling as an 
instrument of social justice. Reformers such as Sizer (1992), Glickman 
(1998), and Comer (1996) have recommended greater investments in 
public schools so that internal cultural reforms can occur. They believe 
that schools should be improved by re-energizing classrooms, raising 
performance standards to ensure that all children learn, building an 
education profession through rigorous certification requirement for 
teachers and administrators (Sizer, 1984) and engaging parents as 
partners to support student learning (Seeley, 1981). 

Although educators view “schooling as a sacred trust that should not 
be tainted by partisan politics, manipulated by community interest 
groups, or demeaned by power struggles” (Bjérk & Keedy, 2001, p. 276), 
education policymaking, including debates over professional preparation 
and licensing, is mired in politics (Johnson, 1996). This is why neither 
changes in the nature of the debate nor variation in the foci of policy 
forums diminish the struggle among participants to achieve hegemony. 


Professional Associations, Licensure, and Protecting the Public Interest 

Since the early 1980’s professional associations, accreditation agen- 
cies and licensure groups have been conspicuous in education reform. 
Institutional accreditation and professional licensure are the corner- 
stones of the professions and they validate standards of institutional 
quality, integrity and worthiness of university-based professional pro- 
grams (Seldon, 1977; Young, Chambers, Kells, & Associates, 1983). By 
providing quality controls, they protect public interests (Kaplin, 1982; 
Millard, 1983; NCATE, 1990; Wise 1992) and legitimize a profession social 
standing. Even the most established professions faced challenges with 
respect to their legitimacy in their formative stages. As an example, 
states at one point treated a diploma from a medical school as the 
equivalent of a license to practice. This myopic policy encouraged a 
proliferation of shoddy medical schools, many operating solely for profit 
and presenting diplomas to literally anyone who could afford their 
expensive tuition. Instead of trying to ameliorate this problem by political 
pressure (i.e., by directly lobbying state legislators to reinstate rigorous 
licensing standards), responsible medical school professors and practic- 
ing physicians elected to work collaboratively to build a defensible case 
for sounder public policy. They did this by first building a meaningful 
practice-based curriculum for preparing physicians and then by deploying 
it as a framework for medical school accreditation (Connelly & Rosenberg, 
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2003). These accomplishments allowed the reformers to wage a rational 
argument for rigorous state licensing that proved to be successful. As 
states adopted new licensing standards for physicians, unaccredited 
medical schools quickly disappeared after prospective students learned 
that they either would be ineligible for licensing or would have virtually 
nochance of passing the demanding state examinations (Kowalski, 2004). 

Noting the evolution of established professions in the United States, 
some critics have vilified school administration professors for not having 
taken a more proactive posture as reformers. Evidence suggests, how- 
ever, that these rebukes are not totally warranted. In truth, the school 
administration profession has been and remains divided, perhaps not 
equally, with respect to changing preparation and licensing require- 
ments. This division is characterized by two opposing groups, one 
promoting massive reforms and the other resisting change (Kowalski, 
2004). The reform advocates argue that meaningful school improvement 
is more likely if school administration becomes a true profession—that 
is, a profession embracing stringent preparation, accreditation, and 
licensing standards. Their influence has been most evident in initiatives 
sponsored by three national organizations. 


1. The University Council for Educational Administration (UCEA), a 
consortium of doctoral-granting research universities, played a pivotal 
role in creating three commissions: the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Educational Administration (NCEEA), the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration (NPBEA) and the National 
Commission for the Advancement of Educational Leadership Prepara- 
tion (NCAELP). In its report, Leaders for America’s Schools, the NCEEA 
(1987) recommended that the quality, rigor, and relevancy of university- 
based educational administration programs should be increased and 
that programs that failed to meet the elevated standards should be 
closed. The NPBEA, seeking to unify the profession and provide it with 
a single, authoritative voice (Murphy & Forsyth, 1999), published two 
notable reports: Improving the Preparation of School Administrators: An 
Agenda for Reform (1989) and Principals for Our Changing Schools 
(1993). The overarching purpose of the NCAELP was to “examine and 
improve the quality of educational leadership in the United States” 
(Young, 2002, p. 4) by aligning university-based professional prepara- 
tion programs with research findings and changing school practices. 


2. The American Association of School Administrators (AASA) published 
a document entitled, Professional Standards for the Superintendency, in 
1993(Hoyle, 1993). The intent was to provide national standards that 
would guide preparing, licensing, and employing superintendents. 


3. The American Education Research Association (AERA), in concert with 
UCEA and the Laboratory for Student Success (LSS) at Temple Univer- 
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sity, formed a task force for developing research in educational leadership. 
This group published report, What We Know about Successful School 
Leadership (Leithwood & Riehl, 2003), proposed a framework for profes- 
sional preparation based on empirical evidence showing that school and 
district leaders can directly and indirectly influence student achievement. 


These examples of attempted reforms serve two important purposes. 
First, they verify that at least some school administration professors are 
committed to reforms that would increase standards. Second, they 
demonstrate either that these professors are a minority in the profession 
or that their views remain unacceptable in political policy arenas. In 
either case, ineffective programs, many under-funded and under-staffed, 
are still operating—and in some states, they are actually proliferating 
(Kowalski & Glass, 2002). Not unexpectedly, professors staffing them and 
the graduates produced by them are often openly hostile to any suggested 
reform that might affect them negatively. By openly rejecting rigorous 
accreditation and licensing standards, however, they unwittingly en- 
hance the political position of those outside the profession who seek to 
deregulate the practice of school administration so that any semblance of 
professionalism will be eradicated (Kowalski, 2004). 


Knowledge and Skills Required of Superintendents 


A four-step process was used to evaluate the merits of deregulating 
the school administration profession. First, an historical analysis of the 
evolution of the superintendency over the past 100 years was conducted 
to determine if specific role requirements evolved. Second, the contem- 
porary validity ofthe role conceptualizations was examined in the context 
of input gathered from the most recent national study of practitioners, 
The Study of the American Superintendency 2000: A look at the Superin- 
tendent of Education in the New Millennium (Glass, Bjork & Brunner, 
2000). Next, the knowledge base associated with these role 
conceptualizations was identified and interfaced with the two primary 
superintendent standards documents, AASA’s Professional Standards 
for the Superintendency (Hoyle, 1993) and the Interstate School Leaders 
Licensure Consortium (ISLLC) Standards for School Leaders (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, 1996). The interface was completed to 
determine if the two documents accurately identify essential knowledge 
and skills embedded the position’s role conceptualizations. The fourth 
and final step was to determine if the evidence supported the contention 
that deregulation would serve the public’s interests. 
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Current Relevance of Role Characterizations 

The position of school district superintendent was created in the mid- 
1800s; between 1837 and 1850, 13 urban districts had employed a person 
in this role. According to most accounts, the very first district superinten- 
dents were appointed in Buffalo and Louisville (Grieder, Pierce, & Jordan, 
1969). By the end of the nineteenth century, most city school districts had 
created this position. The need to do so was affected by a myriad of 
conditions including the development of larger city school districts, the 
consolidation ofrural school districts, an expanded curriculum, passage of 
compulsory attendance laws, demands for increased accountability, and 
efficiency expectations (Kowalski, 2003a). There are, however, discrepan- 
cies in the historical accounts of the district superintendent that span over 
150 years. Petersen and Barnett (2003) attribute these differences to three 
conditions: the use of different literature sources, differing interpretations 
of historical accounts, and the analytical approaches used. While some 
scholars (e.g., Tyack & Hansot, 1982) relied on a developmental approach 
(based on the premise that the superintendent’s role matured over time), 
others (Callahan, 1966) employed a discursive analysis (relying on rhetoric 
and writings to determine role expectations). Noting the use of these two 
distinctively different methodologies, Brunner, Grogan, and Bjérk (2002) 
concluded that the discursive approach accounted for a greater number of 
developmental stages. 

Some authors (e.g., Carter & Cunningham, 1997; Petersen & Barnett, 
2003) identify the earliest role conceptualization of the superintendent as 
being the school board’s clerk. This role, thought to exist for several 
decades prior to 1850, was predicated on the belief that big city school 
boards were compelled to employ a figurehead but reluctant to relinquish 
power. Hence, superintendents during that era were relegated to per- 
forming simple clerical and practical tasks (Carter & Cunningham, 1997). 
The role of clerk proved to be temporary and this may explain why most 
scholars have not addressed it more formally in their writing. 

Five more widely recognized role conceptualizations are found in the 
literature: (a) teacher-scholar (1850 to early 1900s); (b) organizational 
manager (early 1900s to 1930); (c) democratic leader (1930 to mid-1950s); 
(d) applied social scientist (mid-1950s to mid-1970s), and (e) communicator 
(mid-1970s to present). The first four were identified by Callahan (1966) 
and the fifth was identified by Kowalski (2001; 2003b). In practice, neatly 
separating these five characterizations is impossible because practitio- 
ners often assume two or more of them at any given time. Although all 
are considered essential to effective practice, the importance of each has 
varied over time based on prevailing social conditions and philosophical 
priorities. Data reported in AASA’s, most recent ten-year study of the 
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superintendency, The Study ofthe American Superintendency 2000: A look 
at the Superintendent of Education in the New Millennium (Glass, et al., 
2000) were systematically examined to ascertain the contemporary valid- 
ity of these role conceptualizations from the perspective of practitioners. 

Teacher-Scholar. From the time the position was created until the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the primary foci of district super- 
intendents were implementing a state curriculum and supervising 
teachers. The common school movement was intended to assimilate 
students into American culture by having public schools deliver a set of 
uniform subjects and courses. This strategy required centralized control 
and standardization to ensure compliance at the local level, responsibili- 
ties that were assigned to state, county, and district superintendents 
(Spring, 1994). Largely because of this narrow role and the absence of 
formal preparation programs for administrators, the earliest superinten- 
dents were basically “master” teachers (Callahan, 1962). 

Teachers who became superintendents, especially in larger districts, 
were often viewed as intellectual leaders. As an example, they authored 
professional journal articles about the philosophy and history of educa- 
tion and about pedagogy (Cuban, 1988); some later became state super- 
intendents, professors, and college presidents (Petersen & Barnett, 
2003). The role of superintendent as teacher-scholar was summarized in 
an 1890 report on urban superintendents: 


It must be made his recognized duty to train teachers and inspire them 
with high ideals; to revise the course of study when new light shows that 
improvement is possible; to see that pupils and teachers are supplied 
with needed appliances for the best possible work; to devise rational 
methods of promoting pupils. (Cuban, 1976, p. 16) 


Often, early superintendents used professionalism to shield themselves 
from politics. One common tactic was to separate themselves from 
political managers in local, county, and state government (e.g., political 
appointees managing governmental services such police and fire protec- 
tion). They were able to do this because the managerial aspects of 
administration (e.g., budgeting and accounting) were often assumed by 
board members or by subordinate officials (e.g., business managers) 
(Callahan, 1966). 

After 1910, the conceptualization of the district superintendent as 
teacher-scholar waned but never became totally irrelevant. Over the past 
100 years, emphasis placed on instructional leaders actually has fluctu- 
ated. In recent decades, for example, demands for school improvement 
have contributed to a resurgence of interest in this role. The most recent 
AASA study of superintendents (Glass et al., 2000) verifies that the 
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teacher-scholar role remains relevant; over 40% of the superintendents 
identified being an educational leader as their school board’s primary 
expectation. This expectation was most pronounced in districts enrolling 
more than 3,000 students and more pronounced among females than 
males (51.4% of females and 38.2% of males cited this role as their most 
important responsibility). Two other findings from the AASA study also 
validate the continued important of the teacher-scholar role. First, 26% 
of the superintendents said they were expected to provide instructional 
leadership (connoting a more direct involvement with principals and 
teachers). Second, three of the five greatest challenges identified by the 
superintendents pertain directly to the teacher-scholar role: assessing 
and testing learner outcomes (ranked second); dealing with demands for 
improving curriculum and instruction (ranked fourth); coping with 
changing curriculum priorities (ranked fifth). 

Organizational Manager. As early as 1890, prominent policymakers 
were expressing reservations that traditional superintendents could 
administer large city districts. Their concerns focused most directly on 
the fact that these educators had not been prepared to be organizational 
managers. Studying school administration during this period, Cuban 
(1976) noted that “the lines of argument crystallized over whether the 
functions of a big-city superintendent should be separated in to two 
distinct jobs, i.e., business manager and superintendent of instruction” 
(p. 17). This debate was fueled by growing concerns that schools did not 
operate efficiently, at least not in comparison to successful businesses 
(Kowalski, 1999). Over the next 10 to 20 years, even many leading 
education scholars, such as Ellwood Cubberly, George Strayer, and 
Franklin Bobbitt, advocated that scientific management should be ap- 
plied in public schools (Cronin, 1973). In response, several leading 
universities initiated school management courses and many big-city 
superintendents seized the opportunity to enhance their stature by 
convincing others that their work had become separate from and more 
important than teaching (Thomas & Moran, 1992). 

The primary management duties assigned to superintendents during 
this period included budget development and administration, standard- 
ization of operation, personnel management, and facility management. 
Efforts to refashion superintendent as organizational managers were 
criticized across the political spectrum. Mayors, city council members, 
and other political bosses, for example, objected to the role because they 
feared that its acceptance would broaden the power and influence of 
superintendents at their expense (Callahan, 1962). At the other end of the 
spectrum, several prominent scholars opposed the role because they 
believed it would advance the infusion of classical theory and scientific 
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management in public education. Ifthis were accomplished, they argued, 
much of the authority and control possessed by citizens would be 
transferred to superintendents (Glass, 2003). 

The business executive perspective of school administration was 
increasingly criticized after 1930, largely for four reasons. 


1. The stock market crash and subsequent economic depression had 
eroded much ofthe glitter captains of industry had acquired by deploying 
scientific management during the previous three decades. 


2. As predicted by some scholars, many local school district patrons 
resisted an erosion of their liberties, especially in relation to having a 
direct influence on local school governance (Kowalski, 2003a). 


3. Prominent progressive educators, such as George Sylvester Counts, 
relentlessly criticized the infusion of business values into school admin- 
istration, arguing that classical theory and scientific management were 
incongruous with the core values of democracy (VanTil, 1971). 


4. The birth of the human relations movement contributed to changing 
values about appropriate administrative behavior (Hanson, 2003). 
Despite diminished support for the management role conceptualization 
circa 1930, educators and policymakers had come to believe effective 
administration required competent management (Kowalski, 1999). 


The most recent AASA study (Glass et al., 2000) supports the 
continued relevance of the role conceptualization of superintendent as 
manager. Slightly over one-third of the superintendents (36.4%) indi- 
cated that the board’s primary expectation was for them to be an 
organizational manager. Nearly all cited three management-related 
issues as serious problems in their practice: 97% cited a lack of adequate 
financial resources; 88% cited being accountable for resources and 
outcomes; 82% cited compliance with state and federal mandates. 

Democratic Leader. The role conceptualization of superintendent as 
democratic leader is anchored in both political realities and philosophy. 
During the economic depression of the 1930s, for example, scarce 
resources heightened funding competition between public schools and 
other governmental agencies. Prior to this time, direct political involve- 
ment by superintendents was usually deemed to be inappropriate and 
unprofessional (Bjork & Lindle, 2001; Kowalski, 1995). But in the highly 
turbulent 1930s, such convictions were replaced by mounting expecta- 
tions that school administrators function as lobbyists and political 
strategists. Simultaneously, critics of the preceding management era 
were still trying to restore democracy in the larger school districts that 
had become bureaucratic. 

Ernest Melby, who had served as dean of education at Northwestern 
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University and New York University, was a leading spokesperson for 
democratic administration (Callahan, 1966). Melby (1955) believed that 
the community was public education’s greater resource, and he urged 
administrators to “release the creative capacities of individuals” and 
“mobilize the educational resources of communities” (p. 250). In essence, 
superintendents were urged to galvanize policymakers, employees, and 
other taxpayers to support the district’s initiatives (Howlett, 1993). 

By the mid-1950s, the idea of having superintendents engage in 
democratic administration also met with disfavor. Detractors argued that 
the concept was overly idealistic and insufficiently attentive to realities 
of practice. The everyday problems faced by superintendents were viewed 
largely as economic and political, and concerns mounted that administra- 
tors were not prepared properly to meet them (Kowalski, 1999). In 
essence, the issue was not whether superintendents should be politi- 
cians, but rather how they would use political acuity to enhance their 
effectiveness in complex educational arenas (Bjérk & Gurley, 2003). 
There was a growing recognition that superintendents needed to be 
political strategists (Keedy & Bjork, 2002). 

The role of superintendents as democratic statesmen and politicians 
is largely defined by the realities rather than the rhetoric of practice. 
Interest group politics has long been recognized as an influential factor 
in the educational policymaking processes (Tracey, 1987). Yet, superin- 
tendents have resisted attempts to characterize them as politicians 
(Bjork & Lindle, 2001; Kowalski, 1995) since such an image has not been 
acceptable within the traditional culture of school administration (Cuban, 
1985). However in their AASA sponsored study, Glass, et al. (2000) 
reported several findings verifying the intensity of politics in school 
administration. As examples, 57% of all superintendents and 90% of 
superintendents in very large districts (those with 25,000 or more 
students) acknowledged that community pressure groups influence 
board decisions. Approximately 13% of superintendents responded that 
board’s primary role expectation for them was that of democratic or 
political leader. Moreover, 83% indicated that their relationships with 
board members were one of their most serious problems. 

Applied Social Scientists. As with earlier role conceptualizations, the 
view of superintendent as applied social scientist was forged by several 
societal and professional conditions. Callahan (1966) noted four of them. 
The first was a growing dissatisfaction with democratic leadership after 
World War II; critics charged that the concept was overly idealistic and 
ignored the realities of practice. The second was the rapid development of 
the social sciences in the late 1940s and early 1950s; much of the knowledge 
generated by this expansion was applicable to public organizations and 
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administration. The third was support from the Kellogg Foundation; 
during the 1950s, the Foundation provided more than $7 million in grants 
primarily to eight major universities that allowed school administration 
professors to conduct social science research. The last was a resurgence of 
criticisms of public education in the early 1950s; much like conditions 
leading tothe management conceptualization, publicdissatisfaction spawned 
reform efforts and heightened interest in the social sciences. At least two 
other factors arguably were highly influential in the acceptance of the 
applied social scientist role. Circa 1955, efforts to make school administra- 
tion an established academic discipline equal to business management and 
public administration were intensifying (Culbertson, 1981). Redefining 
administrators as applied social scientists and infusing the social sciences 
into the curriculum for preparing school administrators were viewed as 
positive steps toward that goal (Crowson & McPherson, 1987). Second, 
prior tothe 1950s, the practice of school administration had focused largely 
on internal operations, but gradually systems theory was employed to 
demonstrate how external legal, political, social, and economic systems 
affected the operation and productivity of public schools (Getzels, 1977). 
Consequently, administrators had to understand these external systems if 
they were to provide essential leadership and management. 

The applied social scientist conceptualization encouraged professors 
and practitioners to emphasize empiricism, predictability, and scientific 
certainty in their research and practice (Cooper & Boyd, 1987). The intent 
was to rewrite the normative standards for practice; superintendents in 
the future were expected to apply scientific inquiry to the problems and 
decisions that permeated their practice. The study of theory was at the 
core of this normative transition, as evidenced by the changes in school 
administration textbooks. Those written prior to 1950 never mentioned 
theory; virtually none written after 1950 omitted theory (Getzels, 1977). 
In many ways, the development of the applied social scientist perspective 
paralleled the development of the organizational manager 
conceptualization. Both roles emerged in the context of public dissatisfac- 
tion; both were widely supported by prominent school administration 
professors; both separated administration from teaching, with adminis- 
trators being elevated to the status of having the more demanding and 
more technical responsibilities (Kowalski, 2003a). Both the organiza- 
tional manager and applied social scientist conceptualizations cast super- 
intendents as “experts,” individuals possessing a knowledge base beyond 
teaching. More recently, the applied social scientist view has captured the 
attention of critical theorists because they conclude knowledge required 
for this role is highly cogent to eradicating social injustices in public 
institutions (Johnson & Fusarelli, 2003). 
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School superintendents are expected to contend with many contex- 
tual issues such as changing demographics, poverty, racism, drugs, and 
violence (Fusarelli & Fusarelli, 2005; Kochan, Jackson & Duke, 1999). 
These social factors undeniably affect the education process in general 
and the superintendent’s approach to instructional leadership specifi- 
cally. In light of the fact that nearly half of the nation’s superintendents 
indicate that educational leadership is their primary role expectation 
(Glass et al., 2000), practitioners arguably should be prepared to integrate 
knowledge from the behavioral sciences with pedagogy to forge a 
coherent and relevant education program. The continuing negative 
effects of social factors on student performance requires superintendents 
to be at the forefront of ensuring that schools are simultaneously socially 
just, democratic, and productive (Fusarelli & Fusarelli, 2005; Goldring & 
Greenfiled, 2002; Sergiovanni, 1992; Starratt, 1991). 

Communicator. The view of superintendent as communicator emerged 
in conjunction with America’s transition from a manufacturing society to 
an information-based society (Kowalski, 2001). Communicative expecta- 
tions in this position reflected a confluence of reform initiatives and the 
social environment in which they were being pursued. Virtually every 
major school improvement concept and strategy called upon administra- 
tors to work collaboratively with others to build and then pursue a 
collective vision. Yet, most schools had organizational climates that 
viewed community interventions as being counterproductive (Blase & 
Anderson, 1995) and work isolation as being productive (Gideon, 2002). 
Since the early 1990s, however, most policy analysts have concluded that 
meaningful school reform requires revising these institutional climates, 
including the way schools are structured and the essence of underlying 
values and beliefs (Bauman, 1996). In addition, the conviction that 
restructuring complex institutions necessitates a social systems perspec- 
tive (Chance & Bjérk, 2004; Murphy, 1991; Schein, 1996) has been widely 
accepted. Schlechty (1997) noted that, “systemic thinking requires us to 
accept that the way social systems are put together has independent 
effects on the way people behave, what they learn, and how they learn 
what they learn” (p. 134). Within this perspective, the nature of public 
schools is influenced by human transactions occurring within and outside 
the formal organization—exchanges that are often driven by philosophi- 
cal differences. Consequently, restructuring proposals that ignore the 
ubiquitous nature of political disagreements almost always fail either 
because key implementers and stakeholders are excluded from visioning 
and planning or because the values and beliefs expressed in the reforms 
are incongruous with prevailing institutional culture (Schlechty, 1997). 

Many scholars (e.g., Henkin, 1993; Murphy, 1994) believe that school 
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improvement requires changes in institutional culture that must be 
pursued locally with superintendents providing essential leadership. 
Being a reformer, however, can be highly intimidating, both because the 
function requires tasks for which many superintendents have had little 
or no formal preparation and because the necessary interventions 
contradict values and beliefs they have been socialized to accept (Kowalski, 
2003b; Streitmatter, 1994). Democratic decision making, for example, 
requires communication skills and conflict management (Carlson, 1996) 
and the process is incompatible with traditional management values. 

Many communication scholars have concluded that communication 
and organizational culture are entangled. Conrad (1994) wrote, “Cultures 
are communicative creations. They emerge and are sustained by the 
communicative acts of all employees, not just the conscious persuasive 
strategies of upper management. Cultures do not exist separately from 
people communicating with one another” (p. 27). Despite the fact that 
most organizational research has categorized culture as a causal variable 
and communication as an intervening variable (Wert-Gray, Center, 
Brashers, & Meyers, 1991), scholars often describe the relationship 
between organizational culture and communication as reciprocal. Axley 
(1996) wrote, “communication gives rise to culture, which gives rise to 
communication, which perpetuates culture” (p. 153). As such, culture 
influences communicative behavior and communicative behavior is 
instrumental to building, maintaining, and changing culture (Kowalski, 
1998; 2000). In the case of local school districts, normative communica- 
tive behavior for superintendents is shaped largely by two realities: the 
need for them to assume leadership in the process of school restructuring 
(Bjork, 2001; Murphy, 1994); the need for them to change school culture 
as part of the restructuring process (Heckman, 1993; Kowalski, in press). 

The communicator role is shaped by two conditions: the need to 
restructure school cultures and the need to access and use information 
in a timely manner to solve problems of practice. Nearly all superinten- 
dents (95.3%) acknowledged that they were the board’s primary source of 
information (Glass et al., 2000). Moreover, a majority of superintendents 
reported having engaged regularly in communication-intensive interac- 
tions with parents and other citizens: setting district objectives and 
priorities (68.7%); strategic planning (60.6%); fundraising (60%); program 
and curriculum decisions (59.8%) (Glass et al., 2000). In the presence of 
modern technologies, superintendents are compelled to communicate 
more often and more intensely than ever before, and the consequences 
of the quality of their communication are higher than at any previous 
time (Kowalski & Keedy, 2004). 
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Required Knowledge and Skills in Relation to Current Standards 

In summary, data from the 2000 AASA study reveal that superinten- 
dents continue to view the five established role conceptualizations for 
their position to still be relevant. Therefore, they continue to provide 
perhaps the most relevant framework for determining qualifications for 
this high profile position. More precisely, they provide a rational basis for 
determining essential knowledge and skills that should be honed in 
professional preparation and validated in the licensing process. Such an 
analysis is presented in Table 1. Certain elements of the knowledge base 
cut across all five role conceptualizations; certain elements are pertinent 
to just two or three conceptualizations; certain elements are specific to 
asingle role conceptualization. Collectively, the information presented in 
Table I provides a mosaic of the theoretical knowledge and craft know]l- 
edge required of superintendent practitioners. 

Directly or indirectly, the two standards documents described earlier 
(AASA and ISSLC) have guided professional preparation and licensing 
standards since the mid-1990s. The former includes eight superinten- 
dent-specific standards that were recently affirmed in the literature 





Table 1 
Knowledge and Skills Associated with Superintendent Role Conceptualizations 





Role Pertinent Knowledge and Skills 





Teacher-scholar Pedagogy; educational psychology; curriculum; 
instructional supervision; staff development; 
educational philosophy 


Manager Law; personnel administration; finance/budgeting; 
facility development/maintenance; collective 
bargaining/contract maintenance; public relations 


Democratic leader Community relations; collaborative decision 
making; politics 


Applied social scientist Quantitative and qualitative research; behavioral 
sciences 


Communicator Verbal communication; written communication; 
listening; public speaking; media relations 


Multi-role* Motivation; organizational theory; organizational 
change and development; leadership theory; ethical/ 
moral administration; technology and its 
applications; diversity/multiculturalism; human 
relations 





*This category includes knowledge and skills pertinent to all or nearly all roles. 
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(Hoyle, Bjork, Collier & Glass, 2004). The latter includes six generic 
standards applicable to all administrative positions. Standards from both 
documents are summarized in Appendix A. Comparing the knowledge 
base requirements presented in Table 1 with the standards in these two 
documents provides a second procedure for examining the claim that the 
superintendent knowledge base is fraudulent or invalid. If such claims 
were true, an incongruity between what is said to be necessary and what 
actually is necessary should be apparent. 

Results of the second level analysis are presented in Table 2. They 
reveal that every knowledge base component identified in Table 1 has 
been addressed in at least one standard in both the AASA and ISLLC 
documents. Moreover, no standard identifies a knowledge or skill not 
found in Table 1. 


Discussion 


Arguments for deregulating school administration presented in 
Better Leaders for America’s Schools: A Manifesto (Broad Foundation & 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute, 2003) are grounded in several question- 
able assertions. One of them is that school administration professors and 
their organizations are either moribund or obstruct needed improve- 
ments. A fair reading of recent history exhibits that this claim is at best 
only minimally correct. Reforms that would have increased the rigor in 
preparation and licensing were proposed a number of times by school 
administration professors; however, they were rejected by policymakers 
and other members of the school administration profession largely for 
political reasons. 

The claim that one need not master a specific knowledge base to be 
an effective superintendent is another claim that was examined in this 
paper. This contention is obviously advantageous to the cause of would- 
be reformers campaigning to de-professionalize school administration. 
Their success depends on policymakers accepting the assertion that 
anyone with generic management skills can be an effective superinten- 
dent. Logically, one would expect that policymakers would demand 
compelling evidence before dismantling a profession. Emotion and 
politics, and not rationality, however, have been the anti-professionists’ 
preferred weapons (Kowalski, 2004). To this point, their case for deregu- 
lation has been based primarily on (a) anecdotal evidence, (b) claims that 
top-level business executives and retired senior military personnel would 
become superintendents if spared the indignity of having to study 
pedagogy and school administration, and (c) appeals to policymakers for 
“common sense” (e.g., see Broad Foundation & Thomas B. Fordham 
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Table 2 
Interface of Knowledge and Skills and the AASA and ISLLC Standards 


Pertinent knowledge/skills AASA ISLLC 


Teacher-scholar 
Pedagogy 
Educational psychology 
Curriculum 
Instructional supervision 
Staff development 
Educational philosophy/history 
Manager 
School law 
Personnel administration 
Finance/budgeting 
Facility development/maintenance 
Collective bargaining/contract maintenance 
Public relations 
Democratic leader 
Community relations 
Collaborative decision making 
Politics 
Governance 
Applied social scientist 
Quantitative and qualitative research 
Behavioral sciences 
Measurement and evaluation 
Communicator 
Verbal communication 
Written communication 
Media relations 
Listening 
Public speaking 


Multi-role* 
Motivation 
Organizational theory 
Organizational change and development 
Leadership theory 
Ethical/moral administration 
Technology and its applications 
Diversity/multiculturalism 
Conflict management 


oOnw Ww WS Ww bw 





oe eS eR DO 


4, 
3, 
,2 


2,4 
4,6 


mR COO eH Re OI 


em Re DO 


*This category includes knowledge and skills pertinent to all or nearly all roles. 
Note: Numbers in the AASA and ISLLC columns refer to the standards number. 
See Appendix A for reference. 
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Institute, 2003; Hess, 2003). These contentions might be more credible 
if the qualifications of superintendents and the nature of practice across 
all districts were uniform; obviously they are not. One can find weak and 
ineffective practitioners in any profession. The task arguably is easier in 
school administration than in most other professions because prepara- 
tion program quality and state licensing requirements are highly incon- 
sistent (Kowalski & Glass, 2002). Deregulation, however, will only 
exacerbate these situations. 

Today, school administration is best characterized as a quasi-profes- 
sion in desperate need of becoming a full profession (Kowalski, 2004). 
Examining the historical roots of law and medicine in the United States, 
Connelly and Rosenberg (2003) concluded that stringent state licensing 
was preceded by internal reforms that produced both a national prepara- 
tion curriculum and rigorous accreditation standards. Based on the 
analysis discussed in this paper, an identical reform strategy in school 
administration clearly would be more beneficial to society than the knee- 
jerk solution proposed by anti-professionists. Ironically, however, the 
greatest enemy of needed reform comes from within school administra- 
tion. Faculty and administrators associated with under-funded and 
under-staffed programs continue to resist any policy initiative that is 
politically disadvantageous to them. 
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Appendix A 


Superintendent Preparation/Licensing Standards 


American Association of School Administrators 
(focused specifically on superintendents) 


Standard 1: Leadership and district culture 

Standard 2: Policy and governance 

Standard 3: Communications and community relations 
Standard 4: Organizational management 

Standard 5: Curriculum planning and development 
Standard 6: Instructional management 

Standard 7: Human resources management 

Standard 8: Values and ethics of leadership 


Interstate School Leadership Licensure Consortium 
(focused on all school administrators) 


Standard 1: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success of all students by facilitating the development, articulation, implemen- 
tation, and stewardship of a vision of learning that is shared and supported by 
the school community. 


Standard 2: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success ofall students by advocating, nurturing, and sustaining a school culture and 
instructional program conducive to student learning and staff professional growth. 


Standard 3: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success of all students by ensuring management of the organization, operations, 
and resources for a safe, efficient, and effective learning environment. 


Standard 4: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success of all students by collaborating with families and community members, 


responding to diverse community interests and needs, and mobilizing commu- 
nity resources. 


Standard 5: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success of all students by acting with integrity, fairness, and in an ethical manner. 


Standard 6: A school administrator is an educational leader who promotes the 
success ofall students by understanding, responding to, and influencing the larger 
political, social, economic, legal and cultural context. 
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Teaching in Moloch: 


Toward a Prophetic Pragmatic Critique 
of Pedagogical Fundamentalism 


Jeffrey Ayala Milligan 
Florida State University 


Introduction 


Today increasing numbers of teachers and students are suffering 
under the rhetoric and bureaucracy of a narrow and impoverished 
conception of accountability. This discourse and the bureaucracies that 
enact it conceive of accountability as having at least three elements: (1) 
the explicit articulation of predetermined standards, (2) objective mea- 
sures of achievement or non-achievement of those predetermined stan- 
dards, and (3) interventions based upon the results of these measure- 
ments. In many educational settings three additional elements are 
increasingly common: (4) the stipulation of prescribed methods and 
materials for achieving predetermined standards, (5) the public dissemi- 
nation of measurement results, and (6) the enabling of constituents’ 
exercise of choice within limits authorized by those framing the account- 
ability discourse. Thus are the basic mechanisms of capitalist econom- 
ics—free markets, choice and competition—deployed to bring public 
education into a more explicit conformity with the technological rational- 
ity of what Marcuse (1964, 12) long ago termed a one-dimensional society. 
Such reforms are supported by a powerful coalition of conservative social, 
economic, and religious interests (Berliner 1995, Lugg 1996, Spring 
2002). They constitute, I will argue, a form of pedagogical fundamental- 
ism against which purely social or educational critiques are necessary, 
but insufficient. An effective critique of this movement must engage it on 
all three fronts—social, economic, and religious. I will argue that a 
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Dewey-inspired pedagogical critique infused into the culturally, economi- 
cally, and religiously informed critical discourse of Cornel West’s (1989) 
prophetic pragmatism offers just such a critique. 


Market Metaphors in Education 


While key elements of this market metaphor for educational reform 
have, no doubt, been around for years, the efforts of conservative political, 
economic and religious forces since the early 1980’s have resulted in the 
standards and accountability movement’s dominance of contemporary 
discourse on educational reform (Berliner1995; Spring 2002). In Texas, for 
instance, legislation sponsored by Ross Perot in the mid-1980’s introduced 
“business-controlled management accountability systems” into the man- 
agement of public schools in Texas and led to the implementation under 
Governor George Bush of a Texas accountability system centered on the 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (McNeil 2000, 72). 

Such reforms spread, unsurprisingly, to Florida under the adminis- 
tration of George Bush’s brother, Governor Jeb Bush, where clear and 
specific objectives for schoolchildren in each grade are articulated in the 
so-called Sunshine State Standards (Florida Department of Education 
2003). Each year the Florida Comprehensive Achievement Test (FCAT) 
is administered to measure students’ achievement of the Sunshine State 
Standards. The results of this test determine whether children are 
retained or promoted and whether graduating seniors receive their high 
school diploma. The results of the test are also used to assign a grade of 
A to F to every public school in the state. Schools receiving an A are 
rewarded with financial incentives. Those receiving low grades are 
threatened with sanctions. Children in schools that have received an F 
for two consecutive years are eligible for vouchers that can be used to 
attend private schools. Unsurprisingly, given the high stakes of FCAT 
scores, many schools evaluate the effectiveness of individual teachers on 
the basis of their pupils’ FCAT scores. 

The election of George Bush as President of the U.S. in 2000 cleared 
the way for the application of Texas and Florida-style educational policies 
to nation-wide educational reform. This was accomplished through the 
passage of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, which, like the Texas and 
Florida reforms, required states to develop uniform academic standards 
and use annual statewide assessments to evaluate students’ achievement 
as well as the effectiveness of individual schools (U.S. Department of 
Education 2003a). As of February 2003 all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico had submitted their plans for compliance with 
the provisions of the act (U.S. Department of Education 2003b). 
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The appeal of such an accountability discourse is undeniable, for, as 
Michael Apple (2000, 5) has argued, it seems “common sense” and appeals, 
therefore, to the widespread desire for straightforward answers to the 
complex problems of teaching and learning in a diverse society. Surely, 
such common sense tells us, the success of any activity requires us to be 
cognizant of what we hope to accomplish and make some attempt to 
evaluate the success or failure of that activity. But the appeal of standards 
rhetoric also benefits from its explicit association with a free market 
economic model that, many argue, has led to one of the highest levels of 
material prosperity in the world and which, if applied to education, will 
rectify schools’ failure to meet the labor market needs of the economy 
(Apple 1996). As Marcuse (1964) argued, the success of this system in 
satisfying material needs and desires lends any criticism of it the aura of 
irrationality, an affront to common sense and individual self interest. 
This taint of irrationality undercuts criticism and thus strengthens faith 
in the market, a faith Cornel West has recently described as “free-market 
fundamentalism” (West 2004, 3). 

The appeal of such reforms, however, is also part of their problem, for 
in attempting to secure pedagogical common sense they lose sight of 
education’s accountability to the complex interpersonal relationships 
between and among students and teachers that shape the outcomes of 
teaching and learning. Contrary to the rhetoric of accountability, teach- 
ers recognize that they are in fact held accountable to test scores and not 
the particular learning needs of individual children: if test scores go up, 
noone but the teacher is likely to know whether a child has really learned 
or is alienated from school. Thus, in pretending to secure the socio- 
political accountability of educators to their communities for the service 
those communities charge them with, the current standards-centered 
discourse obscures the actual erosion of local freedom and thus local 
accountability of teachers to the communities they serve. Consequently, 
the rational veneer of the accountability discourse hides its disturbing 
ethical implications for relations between and among teachers and 
students as well as the character of democratic society. 

One consequence of this technological rationality is to make prede- 
termined standards rather than learners’ experience the focal point of 
accountability, shifting teacher attentiveness from the complex relation- 
ships among students, teacher, and subject matter to the more or less 
explicitly articulated standard. In the context of a market model of 
education reform in which measurement of achievement/non-achieve- 
ment of the standard becomes the basis for high stakes decisions like 
promotion, graduation, and teacher/school evaluation, the concern of 
teachers and schools becomes a search for the most efficient means of 
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meeting the standards for the greatest number of students rather than 
the educational needs and interests of each individual child. This shift 
discourages the exercise of professional intelligence in a context of 
relational complexity and encourages enactment of a technicist concep- 
tion of teaching. 


The Teacher as Technician 


A technician is defined as an individual who is “trained or skilled in 
the technicalities of...the practical application of knowledge, a technol- 
ogy’ (Random House Dictionary 1980). The definition implies at least two 
parties in the act of application: a subject, the technician applying the 
knowledge, and an object, the person or thing to whom/which the 
knowledge is applied. The technology is what mediates between the 
subject and object, what the technician does to someone or something. 
The definition also implies purpose, which takes two related forms: the 
purpose of the technology and the purposes of the technician. The 
purpose of the technology is control of some aspect of the object to which 
it is applied; the purposes of the technician include that same control as 
well as some larger purpose which such control is needed to achieve. A 
key feature, therefore, in the underlying conceptual geography of 
technician is control in the interest ofa purpose defined by a subject—the 
technician, or those who determine his purposes—rather than his object. 
Applied to the technicist conception of teaching, this suggests that the 
underlying purpose of the concept is control in the interest of achieving 
ends determined by those in authority over the teacher, but not by the 
student or her family, as the accountability discourse implies. 

This conception of teaching as a technology of control implies several 
basic philosophical assumptions regarding the relationship between 
teacher and student, the nature of knowledge, and the nature of reality. 
The technicist conception of teaching assumes a subject-object relation 
between teacher and student. The teacher acts; the student is acted upon. 
The teacher works to achieve purposes defined by those in authority over 
her; the student passively allows himself or herself to be shaped to those 
ends. This control is justified by the further assumption that those 
determining purposes do so on the basis of an objective knowledge of what 
is real and important independent of the desires of any of the parties 
involved. That knowledge is represented in the experience of those 
defining the purposes rather than the experience of the student or the 
teacher-technician instructing her. Therefore, the technicist conception 
of teaching corresponds with a functionalist philosophy of education in 
which the purpose of education is to shape students to the needs of others, 
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needs that may or may not be consistent with the needs of the student. 
Thus a technicist conception of teaching feeds the individuality of 
students’ needs and interests into a process of standardization designed 
to meet the requirements of a society “whose basic organization is that 
of the machine process” (Marcuse 1964, 3). 

The consequences are painful for both teachers and students for, as 
Dewey (1938) recognized, the imposition of objectives which do not emerge 
from the needs and interests of individual learners requires some kind of 
force, and teachers are both the instruments and witnesses of that force. 
The accountability schemes enacted in Texas, Florida and through No 
Child Left Behind make teachers accountable first and foremost to a rigid 
set of predetermined standards which emerge not from the needs and 
interests of individual learners but from the interests of state bureaucra- 
cies largely controlled by powerful socio-economic interests. In doing so, 
they increasingly restrict teachers to the role of educational technician. 


Moloch Redux: A Convergence of Fundamentalisms? 


In his 1956 poem, “Howl,” Allen Ginsberg evoked the figure of 
Moloch, a god of the ancient Israelites to whom children were sacrificed, 
to symbolize a bourgeois, conformist, capitalist society destructive of 
those “best minds of my generation” who, because of their creativity, 
sexuality, or diversity were unable or unwilling to conform to the 
dominant standard (Ginsberg 1956). Deliberately conjuring the ghost of 
Walt Whitman, the great poet of American democracy, Ginsberg trans- 
forms Whitman’s ecstatic “Yawp over the rooftops of the world” into a 
howl of pain and rage and resistance to what he saw as the betrayal ofthe 
hope and promise of democracy celebrated in the earlier poetry of 
Whitman (Ginsberg 1956b). 

I resurrect the image of Moloch here for two reasons. First, I want 
to express a measure of outrage and resistance to an educational 
dispensation in which we feed children in all their complexity and 
diversity into the bureaucratic machinery of standardization. Secondly, 
and perhaps most importantly, Ginsberg’s use of a religious image to 
stand for a destructive socio-cultural milieu effectively captures the 
convergence of conservative religious perspectives—religious funda- 
mentalism—and conservative political-economic perspectives—free 
market fundamentalism—that provide much of the motive force behind 
what I am calling pedagogical fundamentalism. I believe it is important 
to foreground these analogous fundamentalisms in order to see clearly 
where a Deweyan critique of the standards fetish is useful in understand- 
ing the pedagogical flaws of the standards and accountability movement 
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but may be inadequate as a critique of the cultural and political forces 
behind it. In evoking the ghost of the poet of American democracy to 
critique the shortcomings of society, Ginsberg also extended, revised, and 
sharpened the critical edge latent in the poetry of Whitman. Likewise, in 
invoking the ghost of the philosopher of American democracy, John 
Dewey, I believe we must also extend, revise and sharpen the critical edge 
latent in his thought to account for and thus effectively critique pedagogi- 
cal fundamentalism. 

While the term fundamentalism is most often used to describe 
certain types of conservative religious communities, I think it is useful 
to use the term to denote certain political and cultural interests that 
share important characteristics, particularly an affinity for foundational 
truths that serve as a basis for the explicit organization and operation of 
social, economic, or educational entities. Scholars of religion have 
identified a number of common characteristics of religious fundamental- 
isms. James Barr (1977), for instance, says that fundamentalisms are 
characterized by a belief that the truth is known and largely settled, by 
the veneration of a central symbol—typically a text believed to contain 
that truth, by known leaders vested with the authority to interpret and 
disseminate these truths, by nostalgia for a lost “golden age” prior to a 
contemporary decline, by a cohesiveness enabled by allegiance to a core 
of shared truths, and an evangelical militancy in the service of propagat- 
ing these fundamental truths. Martin Marty (1992, 23) describes these 
fundamentals as “scandalous’—from the Greek scandalon—meaning 
something one trips over. They serve as clear lines of demarcation which 
define the group. 

For much of the 20" century such fundamentalist religion was 
culturally and politically marginal. However, since at least the 1970’s the 
so-called Religious Right emerged as a cultural and political force giving 
voice to sectors of society uncomfortable with what they perceived to be 
a society in moral decline (Marty 1992). Much of the religious right’s 
criticism has been leveled at the public schools, which it accuses of failing 
to preserve traditional cultural and moral values and selling cut to what 
many describe as the religion of secular humanism (Nord 1995, Gaddy, 
Hall and Marzano1996). Through the 1980's this religious conservatism 
found increasing common cause with a political-economic conservatism 
that faulted public schools for failing to adequately prepare workers for 
an economy falling behind its international competitors and failing to 
equip citizens with a due reverence for common American values 
(Berliner 1995, Apple 2000, Spring 2002, Giroux 2003). Thus public 
education has increasingly become a target of religious and free-market 
fundamentalists ire. 
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These two species of fundamentalism share, I believe, key assump- 
tions that make such an alliance viable in spite of important differences. 
First, there is an implicit assumption of largely settled truths that help 
define acceptable social and economic behaviors. Second, there is absolute 
faith in status-quo political relations and free markets as the accepted 
methods for achieving those purposes. Third, there is a strong beliefin the 
necessity of a common identity defined by conformity to prescribed social 
and economic fundamentals. Fourth, we see the emergence of leaders 
whose ritual reaffirmation of these fundamentals is “hammered and re- 
hammered into the recipient’s mind,” producing “the effect of enclosing it 
within the circle of conditions prescribed by the formula” (Marcuse 1964, 
88). In short, these analogous fundamentalisms share a common sense 
that ends and means are largely settled. All that remains is to carry them 
out as efficiently as possible. Together they constitute the heart of a 
peculiarly American civic religion (Bloom 1992). This marriage of religious 
and free-market fundamentalisms in the sanctuary of American civic 
religion has given birth, I contend, to the standards and accountability 
movement I am calling pedagogical fundamentalism. 

How, exactly, do these reforms constitute a form of pedagogical 
fundamentalism? The discourse of accountability calls for the articulation 
of predetermined standards that function, much as religious fundamen- 
tals, as a measure of desirable educational behavior and a criterion of 
membership within the circle of those conforming to that behavior. These 
standards/fundamentals also serve to identify those failing to conform and 
thus targeted for intervention or, if necessary, exclusion. Furthermore, 
the public dissemination of an individual’s or a school’s failure to meet 
these standards functions, like a scarlet letter, as a public disclosure of sin 
designed to shame the offender into conformity with expectations and to 
enable others to choose or shun the society of such individuals. Moreover, 
as with religious fundamentalisms, the drive for explicit articulation of 
predetermined standards is fueled in part by a sense of academic decline, 
by nostalgia for an educational golden age characterized by higher test 
scores and academic achievement. Central to the movement is the idea 
that what children ought to know can be explicitly determined in advance 
by reference to criteria deemed fundamental by a community in which 
they are being prepared to become members. Like religious functionar- 
ies, teachers are tasked with bringing children into conformity with the 
fundamentals articulated in predetermined academic standards. There 
are leaders—state legislators and other politicians—who are trusted to 
possess the wisdom to determine what knowledge is fundamental. There 
is an evangelical militancy resting upon the assurance that the strict 
adherence to these fundamental standards will arrest the current moral 
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and academic decline and restore a golden age of academic achievement. 
This is pedagogical fundamentalism. 

Such a critique of the contemporary accountability discourse is not a 
rejection of standards, per se, or a dismissal of the obvious need in 
education to establish and achieve goals. Nor is it a wholesale rejection 
of the reason implicit in technology or the pursuit of business. Itis rather, 
a critique of the scandalous (Marty1992, 23) use of standards as some- 
thing children trip over, something that divides and demeans and 
restricts the very freedom needed to meet their needs and thus be truly 
accountable to children and their families rather than the bureaucracies 
of the one-dimensional society. It is a challenge to the unexamined 
assumption that processes effective in the efficient production of automo- 
biles or toilet paper will be equally effective in educating thoughtful 
human beings. While the analogy to religious fundamentalism is admit- 
tedly imperfect, it is, I contend, useful in several respects. First, it 
highlights the convergence of social, economic, and religious interests 
that are expressed pedagogically in the standards movement. Second, 
distinguishing between those interests and their pedagogical expression 
helps to define where a Deweyan critique is useful in critically interrogat- 
ing the standards movement and where it is less so. And third, it begins 
to point to potential sources of critique, resistance, and response to 
objectionable elements of the standards movement. 


A Deweyan Critique of Pedagogical Fundamentalism 


Dewey (1916, 76), of course, argued for a conception of education as 
“a continuing reconstruction of experience” where “the process and the 
goal of education are one and the same thing.” To set up ends outside of 
education—preparation for some future life, for instance—would tend to 
force educators to rely upon “false and external stimuliin dealing with the 
child” (Dewey 1897, 8). Thus education is conceived as a form of 
experience grounded in the needs and interests of particular children and 
oriented toward their fullest participation in the life of the community. 
This does not, of course, mean that any experience is educative for some 
experiences have the effect of impeding growth and thus blocking the 
child’s ability to continually reconstruct their experience, to render their 
experience meaningful and purposeful (Dewey 1916). 

According to Dewey (1938), we can distinguish educative from non- 
educative experience by reference to two criteria. The first, continuity, 
describes the necessity of an educative experience being sufficiently 
connected to the child’s previous experiences to be familiar yet suffi- 
ciently novel to require the child to bring intelligence to bear on the task 
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of rendering it meaningful. Dewey’s second criterion of educative experi- 
ence, interaction, describes the fact that there is a social element to 
experience; it occurs within and is shaped by the prior experiences and 
cultural context of a particular child in a particular time and place. One 
consequence of this conception of education is that its direction is deter- 
mined dialectically in the interaction between the child’s purposes and the 
teacher’s guidance of those purposes in the way of further growth through 
her knowledge of the child and her knowledge of the larger community. 
Another consequence is that in its responsiveness to students’ purposes, 
students’ behavior is controlled by the requirements of their own purposes 
rather than the imposition of control from external sources. 

Dewey’s conception of education is by no means hostile to the idea of 
goals, or standards, or the necessity of education meeting both the needs 
of the individual and the community. Indeed, the formation of purposes, 
Dewey argued, requires the imaginative projection of some goal and the 
exercise of intelligence in formulating and evaluating courses of action 
designed to achieve that goal (Dewey 1938). However, Dewey’s concep- 
tion of education does offer an important critical perspective on the 
contemporary standards movement in calling attention to the question 
of the source of goals and their relevance to the experience of particular 
children. For Dewey, education is life, not preparation for it. Its goal and 
process are one and the same: “the continuing reconstruction of experi- 
ence” (Dewey 1916, 76). Thus the purposes that guide it are grounded in 
the needs and interests of the particular learner as these emerge from his 
experiences as an individual living in community with other individuals. 

The conception of standards embodied in reforms like those imple- 
mented in Texas, Florida and No Child Left Behind, however, is quite 
different. They are the result of efforts to explicitly identify goals for all 
children, an abstract and thus unreal learner rather than a specific child 
with a name, a history, acommunity, and dreams. As Dewey argued, the 
imposition of goals and standards that do not emerge from the purposes 
of individual learners requires force, requires mechanisms to ensure 
students’ conformity with behaviors deemed consistent with the achieve- 
ment of these externally imposed purposes (Dewey 1938). Such a 
conception of education also has profound consequences for the role of 
teachers. In making the goal of education the achievement of predeter- 
mined standards based upon the needs and interest of abstract learners, 
this conception of education reduces the role of the teacher to that of the 
technician or clerk ensuring compliance with the standards, a role that 
must necessarily see the diversity of children and the consequent 
complexity of the teaching-learning relationship as an impediment to be 
overcome rather than a reality to be respected. 
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This does not necessarily mean, of course, that the experience had in 
such a conception of education is not educative for some children. It does 
mean, however, that they are most likely to be educative for those 
learners whose experiences are most like the experiences and interests 
of those in a position to define the goals and the standards by which they 
will be measured. Thus a conception of education as a process of bringing 
learners into conformity with a set of predetermined standards without 
reference to the needs and interests of individual learners will tend to 
reproduce existing social inequalities and ratify them as the objective 
products of differences in natural ability. 

Therefore, since the standards of such a conception of education do 
not reflect—except perhaps accidentally—the purposes of individual 
learners, we must seek their relevance in the purposes of others; namely, 
those who have determined the goals and the standards by which we shall 
measure their accomplishment. What are the effects? Whose purposes 
are served by such an educational dispensation? 

One answer I am attempting to suggest here is that the current 
emphasis on standards tends to serve two different but related interests. 
On one hand it serves the economic interests of those who see the purpose 
of education as preparation for work. On the other hand it also serves the 
cultural interests of those who see the purpose of education as equipping 
students with settled truths rather than the capacity to critically inter- 
rogate received truths and who interpret the failure to achieve this 
standard as justification for the dismantling of public education. The 
effect is to teach children to execute the purposes of others rather than 
their own, to participate in and perpetuate the technologically rational- 
ized society designed to achieve those purposes instead of achieving the 
“only freedom of enduring importance” (Dewey 1938, 61), the freedom to 
frame and pursue one’s own purposes and thus to critique, and potentially 
transform, the society in which she lives. 

This is a serious charge, perhaps even a bit over the top. However, 
as Marcuse (1964) argued, an effect of the one-dimensional society is to 
give opposition the appearance of irrationality. “The historical task of 
philosophy,” he writes, is the “intellectual dissolution and even subver- 
sion of the given facts” (185), a task that inevitably risks the charge of 
irrationality. I believe, moreover, the charge follows logically from 
Dewey’s articulation of the relationship among education, experience 
and democracy as a critical response to the inadequacies of traditional 
education. Thus Dewey’s educational philosophy offers a rather devastat- 
ing critique of the pedagogical implications of contemporary standards- 
centered educational reform. For educators of children and educators of 
teachers this may be adequate, for it directly addresses the issues at stake 
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in what is of immediate concern to us—effective teaching and learning— 
and helps to articulate what we find objectionable in many current reform 
efforts. It is less adequate, I contend, in foregrounding and critiquing 
what we ought to find objectionable in our role as participants in and 
representatives of the larger democratic community. 

A Deweyan critique provides a powerful response to the pedagogy 
implicit in standards-centered reforms, but the critical interrogation of 
the economic and cultural interests behind such reforms remains implicit 
and thus less effective than it might be in providing a philosophical 
framework for both resistance and response to such reforms. To render 
such criticism explicit and thus begin to articulate an effective cultural 
response to standards-based education reform consistent with a Deweyan 
philosophy of education I believe we must turn to philosophical perspec- 
tives like that articulated in Cornel West’s (1989) prophetic pragmatism. 


A Prophetic Pragmatic Critique of Pedagogical Fundamentalism 


West’s prophetic pragmatism is characterized by three different, yet 
interrelated philosophical coordinates. Each, I think, offers something 
essential to a conception of education opposed to pedagogical fundamen- 
talism. First, prophetic pragmatism is centered in the philosophical 
tradition of American pragmatism. Thus it embraces the historicist, anti- 
foundationalist epistemic turn of pragmatism: truth is contingent. There- 
fore dogmatic, absolutist expressions of knowledge or value are to be 
approached with a combination of openness to their relevance and 
skepticism regarding their claims to exclusivity. Progress toward a fuller 
and more useful knowledge in the service of an ever-evolving social ideal 
requires the free and full participation of all members of the society. 
Because of this West’s prophetic pragmatism honors the irreducibility 
and diversity of individual experience within democratic communities. 
All of this, it seems to me, is perfectly consistent with Deweyan 
pragmatism and contributes to a conception of the teacher as prophetic 
pragmatist in precisely the same way Dewey’s philosophy undergirds his 
conception of teaching and learning. 

It is the second and third coordinates of West’s philosophy that builds 
on Dewey by emphasizing elements implicit in his philosophy of educa- 
tion, elements that are crucial to an understanding of and resistance to 
pedagogical fundamentalism. Dewey’s (1934) faith in the method of 
intelligence as the “one sure road to truth” along a course of ever evolving 
conceptions of social ideals suggests both an ability to articulate such 
ideals—contingent though they may be—as well as the necessity for 
critique of those things “we would have...otherwise” (45). West’s utiliza- 
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tion of progressive Marxist analyses to uncover and critique the economic 
and political injustices to which free-market fundamentalism is vulner- 
able renders the critique of these things we would have otherwise implicit 
in Dewey’s thought more explicit and militant. This need not mean that 
prophetic pragmatic teachers must be Marxists or necessarily use the 
rhetoric of Marxist analysis; to do so would no doubt be counterproductive 
in today’s political climate. It would mean, however, that prophetic 
pragmatic teachers enact a deep concern for social justice and thus come 
armed for their struggle against pedagogical fundamentalism with a 
powerful analytical tool that can uncover and critically interrogate the 
political and economic values driving such reforms. 

Many contemporary critiques of what I am calling pedagogical funda- 
mentalism have effectively marshaled the critical pedagogical, economic 
and cultural discourses I am advocating here (Freire 1990, Apple 1990, 
2000, Giroux 2000). However, situated in a largely secular intellectual 
framework that too often conflates all religious language with threatening 
fundamentalist perspectives, it fails to adequately appreciate the potential 
power of religiously inspired counter-narratives as allies in the struggle 
against pedagogical fundamentalism. The strength of West’s (1989) pro- 
phetic pragmatism is that it recognizes and harnesses this power in the 
interest of social justice and radical social change. 

West (1989) recognizes, for instance, that “the culture ofthe wretched 
of the earth is deeply religious. To be in solidarity with them not only 
requires an appreciation of what they are up against but also an 
appreciation of how they cope with their situation” (222). But, he argues, 
the “intelligentsia have shunned religious channels...The severing of ties 
to churches, synagogues, temples and mosques by the left intelligentsia,” 
he writes, “is tantamount to political suicide [turning] the pessimism of 
many self-deprecating and self-pitying secular progressive intellectuals 
into a self-fulfilling prophecy” (234). For this reason West deliberately 
draws upon the African-American Protestant Christian tradition to which 
he is heir. This tradition provides two important contributions to this 
thought: the ideas that human beings are created in the image of God and 
at the same time fallen (West 1982). This means that we are called to 
struggle toward the realization of ideal ends that we know we are doomed 
to fall short of. Thus, for West, this religious tradition brings a mixture 
of humble idealism and transcendent hope in the face of inevitable defeat, 
an acknowledgement and response to the tragic dimensions of the 
struggle for radical social change latent, at best, in Dewey. 

Dewey, of course, recognized that his faith in the possibilities of 
human intelligence was often expressed poetically in the form of religious 
narratives. What rightly concerned Dewey, and led him to suggest that 
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we emancipate the religious attitude from its bondage to dead weight of 
supernatural religion, was the tendency toward dogmatism in religion 
that invariably blocked or distorted the method of intelligence. This led 
him however to suggest that allegiance to traditional religion was a social 
phenomenon that must be outgrown (Dewey 1934). West correctly 
recognizes that this has not and will not happen any time soon: the 
culture of the wretched of the earth and not so wretched of the earth 
remains deeply religious. 

Centered in the historicism of the pragmatic tradition and embracing 
the ideal of our “fallenness,” West’s prophetic pragmatism acknowledges 
and rejects the absolutist tendencies of both religion and Marxism 
without jettisoning these powerful and compelling narratives through 
which so many millions of people render their experiences meaningful. 
While West acknowledges that one need not be Christian—he notes the 
prophetic possibilities in other faiths—nor religious, this aspect of 
prophetic pragmatism brings two things cruciai to a conception of 
education opposed to pedagogical fundamentalism: insight into the 
religious perspectives buttressing standards-centered reforms and the 
ability to hear and perhaps make common cause with religiously inspired 
counter-narratives to the fundamentalist assumptions of both the conser- 
vative religions and political-economic forces driving standards-centered 
accountability movements. 


With Them in Rockland: 
The Deweyan Teacher as Prophetic Pragmatist 


One of the most powerful effects of the last section of Ginsberg’s 
“Howl” is the hypnotic repetition of the refrain—“I’m with you in 
Rockland”—in what becomes, almost, by the end of the poem a chant, an 
incantation, expressing love for and solidarity with his friend, Carl 
Solomon, locked up in an institution for the insane (Ginsberg 1956). The 
effect of this incantation is a sense of hope in the midst of despair and 
resistance in the face of the dehumanizing social machinery symbolized 
in Moloch. I would like to conclude this essay by suggesting that West’s 
revision of pragmatism, in helping to render explicit the prophetic 
tendencies implicit in Dewey’s educational philosophy, highlights the 
possibility of a conception of education radically opposed to the pedagogi- 
cal fundamentalism implicit in standards-centered reform and offering a 
standpoint from which we—teachers and teacher educators—might be 
with them—teachers and students—in their Rockland. 

The Deweyan perspective on an educational milieu I have character- 
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ized here as a standards-obsessed educational Moloch, a milieu that 
hammers teachers into the technicist model through formally articulated 
standards and through the unexamined assumptions that shape their 
professional lives pre- and in-service, is indispensable. Framing this 
Deweyan critique in the context of West’s prophetic pragmatism, how- 
ever, highlights implicit aspects of Dewey’s thought that must assume a 
greater prominence than they seem to be given in much of his writing. 
This is crucial if we are to better understand the cultural forces behind 
standards-centered educational reforms and focus the philosophical and 
political power implicit in a Deweyan critique of them and build upon the 
necessary, but insufficient perspectives of critical theorists. But a pro- 
phetic pragmatic critique offers more than this. It suggests a radical and 
oppositional alternative to the pedagogical fundamentalism implicit in 
much standards-centered educational discourse. It suggests a conception 
of teaching as jazz performance, balancing technique and method with 
the necessity of improvisational responses to individual experience and 
context rather than mechanical responses to predetermined ends. It 
suggests a conception of answerability, as of voices in conversation, in 
place of the conformity and threat implicit in the rhetoric of accountabil- 
ity. It suggests a conception of teaching and learning that is useful and 
concrete, yet open and participatory, one that teaches students that 
learning is not the acquisition of predetermined answers but the growing 
ability to ask the right questions and to live with the ambiguity of 
necessarily provisional answers. It is not a conception of teaching hostile 
to the ideal of lofty goals for teaching and learning that emerge from 
needs of learners to continually reorganize experience. It is, however, a 
conception of teaching subversive of pedagogical fundamentalism as 
something imposed without reference to the experience and purposes of 
learners or the relational complexity of teaching. 
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John Passmore, 1914-2004 


William Hare 
Mount Saint Vincent University 


John Passmore died in Canberra, Australia, on July 25, 2004, a few 
weeks short of his ninetieth birthday. He was one of those enviable 
philosophers, like Dewey and Russell, who remain intellectually vigor- 
ous and productive into old age, and his astonishingly lengthy and 
prolific career resulted in some 20 books and more than 150 articles over 
a 70 year period. On the occasion of his eightieth birthday in 1994, he 
gave a fine public lecture in which he examined the fashionable 
suggestion that philosophy is coming to an end. Needless to say, 
Passmore firmly rejected this grim prognosis and defended the value of 
philosophy as a form of inquiry that opens the mind, calls for imagina- 
tion, and thrives on controversy and argument. He was present a few 
years later at the 20th World Congress of Philosophy in Boston in 1998, 
attending sessions and presenting a paper, and his passion for philoso- 
phy remained as strong as ever. 

Philosophy takes an interest in all forms of human inquiry, one of 
these forms being philosophy itself. Such metaphilosophical reflection 
fascinated Passmore, and he was drawn again and again throughout his 
career, to an examination of the character, value, methods, and achieve- 
ments of philosophical inquiry, in both historical and contemporary 
contexts. He gained an international reputation as a philosopher of the 
first rank with the publication in 1957 of A Hundred Years of Philosophy, 
a book that he described as a history of philosophical controversy. 
Extraordinarily rich in scholarship, this book set anew standard for work 
in the history of philosophy. It is history of philosophy by way of a 
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philosophical engagement with philosophical debates evolving over time. 
Passmore’s many writings about philosophers and philosophical move- 
ments also include Philosophical Reasoning, 1961, Recent Philosophers, 
1985, and numerous articles and chapters. It is a measure of the high 
regard in which his work in this area was held that he was entrusted with 
the article on Philosophy in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy published in 
1967. Nearly 40 years on, that essay remains an excellent and insightful 
overview of philosophy as a form of inquiry, characterized by Passmore 
as the critical discussion of critical discussion itself. Like all his work, it 
is of considerable interest to fellow philosophers while remaining gener- 
ally accessible to the non-specialist reader. 

Very likely it was Passmore’s keen interest in questions about the 
activity of philosophy itself, combined with his own wide-ranging inter- 
ests in the arts, science, and general culture, which led him to a second 
area of philosophical work in which his contribution isjustifiably deemed 
outstanding. Applied philosophy is such an important and active part of 
philosophy today that it is easy to forget that it barely existed in the 
decades preceding the 1970s. A landmark publication in the field was 
Passmore’s 1974 book, Man’s Responsibility for Nature, widely regarded 
as the work which signaled the return to applied philosophy in contem- 
porary times. Here he argues that ecological disasters are rooted in 
ignorance, greed, and shortsightedness, and he sets out, by looking at 
such problems in all their complexity, to remove the obscurity that blocks 
the path of inquiry. Passmore remarks about himself that he never 
learned to specialize, and it was natural that he would explore how 
philosophy might contribute to the understanding and resolution of those 
difficult problems in society that fall outside the scope of the existing 
sciences. His work in applied philosophy extends to topics such as the 
treatment of animals, environmentalism, and our responsibility for the 
future; it also includes consideration of academic freedom, academic 
ethics, and the limits of government. 

These two aspects of Passmore’s work—his concern with questions 
about the nature of philosophy and his interest in applied philosophy—are 
evident in a third area of particular interest to readers of this journal, 
namely the philosophy of education. His book in this field, The Philosophy 
of Teaching, did not appear until 1981, but his interest in education was 
no mere extension of his work in applied philosophy in the 1970s. It may 
even be that his interest in educational issues led him towards a keener 
appreciation of the possibilities of applied philosophy. Passmore attended 
Sydney Teachers College in 1934, where he found the lectures in 
philosophy of education particularly abysmal, and as early as the 1940s, 
he had written two pamphlets on education, Reading and Remembering, 
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1942, and Talking Things Over, 1945. The first of these is essentially 
practical guidance for adults on how to read for greater understanding, 
and how to listen and remember more effectively. It is full of sensible and 
useful ideas on these subjects and still worth reading, but if we think of 
the difference between the philosopher and the sage, to introduce a 
distinction drawn by Passmore himself, this work would have to be 
categorized as sage advice. The second pamphlet, however, is much more 
philosophical. Passmore presents an account of the nature and value of 
discussion understood as the critical examination of opinions which aims 
at understanding not victory. Although many of the examples are now 
dated, it clearly illustrates the way in which philosophical analysis is 
enormously helpful if we are to appreciate the character and significance 
of an educational idea, and it anticipates the best of the work which was 
later to appear when Israel Scheffler and RS. Peters forged an analytical 
approach to philosophy of education in the late 1950s. 

In addition to these pioneering efforts, it is possible perhaps to 
identify three main contributions Passmore makes to philosophy of 
education. First, he reminds us not to accept uncritically whatever 
paradigm of philosophy of education happens to be in the ascendant, and 
he pushes us towards a critical examination of the nature of philosophy 
of education, its aims, methods, and achievements. In his two articles 
published in Melbourne Studies in Education, 1965, Passmore concludes 
that analytical philosophers of education are right to maintain that 
traditional approaches to the subject often mistakenly suppose that 
educational conclusions can be deduced from grand pronouncements 
about the nature of the universe. He refuses, however, to confine 
philosophy of education to the mundane task of exposing such nonsense, 
arguing that an answer to a philosophical question such as “What is it to 
understand?” is bound to affect our approach and emphasis in teaching. 
With such a question, epistemology and philosophy of education begin to 
merge and Passmore alludes to the truth, albeit exaggerated, in Dewey’s 
remark about philosophy amounting to the general theory of education. 

Second, and connected with the previous point, Passmore is keenly 
aware, as he reminds his readers in the Preface to The Philosophy of 
Teaching, of the difficulty involved in doing philosophy of education in 
such a way that it is genuinely philosophical and at the same time 
relevant to the work of educators. He keeps the ideal alive, however, and 
shows in his own work that it is worth pursuing and to some extent 
attainable. In his memorable work on teaching people to become critical, 
for example, Passmore distinguishes becoming a critical person from the 
acquisition of critical thinking skills and habits and argues that a critical 
person possesses a critical spirit which is an aspect of one’s character. 
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This philosophical characterization has immediate and far reaching 
implications for one’s approach to teaching in this area. More generally, 
Passmore demonstrates throughout his work how philosophical reflec- 
tion is vital for any teacher trying to chart a defensible way forward in the 
face of ideological movements and simplistic solutions. 

Third, Passmore continually directs our attention as teachers to a 
range of deeper educational achievements—flexibility of mind, a critical 
spirit, being able to absorb fresh ideas, being able to adapt so as to flourish 
in changing circumstances, and so on—which, if they are well under- 
stood, can serve as guiding principles to direct our overall work as 
teachers and help us assess the merits of particular educational and 
pedagogical innovations. Passmore is especially helpful in defusing the 
supposed conflict between these achievements and other educational 
goals such as the acquisition of information, rules, and vocational skills. 
In connection with general intellectual goals, his tireless insistence on 
the importance of imagination in education, by which he means the 
capacity to think up and to think through alternatives, has helped to offset 
an emphasis in recent times on simply developing skills to do more 
effectively what we are already familiar with. 

Passmore’s unfailing example of fair-mindedness in the examination 
of controversial issues meant in practice that he typically sets out as fully 
and as fairly as possible arguments put forward by others that he himself 
ultimately does not subscribe to. He remarks, however, in his autobiogra- 
phy, Memoirs of a Semi-detached Australian, 1997, that many critics seem 
unable to comprehend how anyone can describe with sympathetic under- 
standing a view they do not hold. Passmore concedes, for example, that it 
is not wholly irrational to argue that we are justified, given the uncertainty 
of the future, in ignoring the claims of distant generations whose needs in 
an unknown future might be very different from our own. The qualified 
nature of the concession, however, is significant. Passmore does not claim, 
as sometimes suggested, that we need complete certainty about the future 
before ethical obligations arise for us towards posterity. He says quite 
clearly that uncertainties do not justify negligence, and as long as there is 
the possibility that human beings will continue to be what they have been 
in the past, we will not want to act so as to jeopardize their survival. 

If Passmore was often misinterpreted—and he remarked in 1994, in 
his first ever reply to critics, that he was often left furious by malignant 
misrepresentation—he never stooped to the kind of hostile and malicious 
commentary on philosophical opponents not unknown in philosophy of 
education. His work is marked throughout his career by a deep commit- 
ment to genuine and disinterested inquiry, and in this it can serve as an 
inspiration for us all. 
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